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To help you guide the senior. 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of ¢ 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a care 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation bef: 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have be 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of you | 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill t 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Repo 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is ' 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advices 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL AVJ-11-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


re 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 





Address. 





City 





Zone 








High School 





Position 
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ANOTHER SCHOOL CHOOSES SOUTH BEND 


Warwick Veterans’ Memorial High School, is another 
big, modern school that has chosen South Bend Lathes. 
Large or small, any school can get just what it wants from 
South Bend. Sizes range from 9” to 16-24” swing . . . types 
include bench, engine, toolroom and turret lathes ... 
with over 200 models, America’s largest line of lathes! 


~~ -« 
: 


Select South Bend Machine Tools for the advantages 
that have made them so popular in school shops: Suit- 
ability, dependability, accuracy, ruggedness and low main- 
tenance. You can buy cheaper lathes for your shop, or 
more expensive lathes, but the experience of countless 
educators has shown that South Bend gives them more 
for their money. 


iS wm Sle 
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If your future planning requires replacements, expansion 
or a new shop, now is the time to write for information 
on all South Bend Machine Tools. 


WARWICK VETERANS’ MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Warwick, Rhode Island 
MR. CHARLES CHIASSON, Instructor 





Builders of Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill Presses, Pedestal Grinders 


(=). souTH BEND LATHE 
M South Bend 22, Indiana 
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HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 


(Formerly Henry Holt and Company, Inc., Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., and The John C. Winston Company) 


ANNOUNCE 


A Selected List of Outstanding Books 
of Special Interest to You 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 


Auslander: Domestic Oil Burners and Oil Heat 
Bukstein: Digital Counters and Computers 
Gabbert: Electrical Appliance Service Manual 
Ghirardi: Radio Physics Course 

Ghirardi: Radio Troubleshooter’s Handbook 


Ghirardi & Johnson: Radio and Television Receiver 
Circuitry and Operation 


Ghirardi & Johnson: Radio and Television Receiver 
Troubleshooting and Repair 


Ghirardi & Middleton: Pix-O-Fix, Vols. | and II 
Heller: Handbook of TV Troubles 

Johnson: License Manual for Radio Operators 
Johnson: Practical Television Servicing 
Newitt: High Fidelity Techniques 

Rosenberg: Electric Motor Repair 

Ruiter: Modern Oscilloscopes and Their Uses 
Schutte: Communication in Business and Industry 
Turner: Basic Electricity 

Turner: Basic Electronic Test Instruments 
Turner: Basic Electronic Test Procedures 
Wilcox: Basic Electronics 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Craf: Introduction to Business 
Varner: Computing with Desk Calculators 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 
Technical Division 

383 Madison Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about above 


books (refer to titles by number) 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Brooks & Tracy: Modern Physical Science 

Heller: Printmaking Today 

Kinney, Ruble, & Blythe: Holt General Mathematics 
Nelson: Ceramics 

Paré: Engineering Drawing 

Piper & Davie: Guide to Technical Reports 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Atkin & Burnett: Air, Winds and Weather 
Atkin & Burnett: Electricity and Magnetism 
Waller: Space (A Book to Begin On) 
Waller: Time (A Book to Begin On) 
Waller: Weather (A Book to Begin On) 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Essipoft: Making the Most of Your Food Freezer 
Lasser & Porter: Managing Your Money 
Rogers: Make Your Income Count 

The Good Housekeeping Cook Book 


METHODS 


Alexander & Halverson: Effective Teaching in 
Secondary Schools 

Burnett: Teaching Science in the Secondary School 
Dale: Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (Rev. Ed.) 
Kinney & Purdy: Teaching Mathematics in 
Secondary School 

Mills & Walter: Technical Writing 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON 


Write or send coupon for further informa- 


tion on titles listed above or other H-R-W 
Name. 


Si books. 








Address 
All membe 


City.  canieienciiiagbaaiciosine receive the 


30-day examination terms and professional dis- pally 
count available if requested on school letterhead. Drder libre 


from AVA, 
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SPECIALS 


Home Economics Education ... an introduction 
Rosa Loving, AVA Vice-President 


The Sixties: Challenge to Home Economics Education 
Dr. Catherine Dennis 


Constants Affecting the Home Economics Program 
Dr. Elizabeth J. Simpson 


FHA and NHA 





A Program for Everyone 
Lucille Starr 





Education for Family Living 
Frances Bailey 
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School Built from Misfortune 





REGULARS 
Latest Word from Washington 
New Books 
From the Public Information Committee 


From the U. S. Office 


THE COVER: Magazine covers are like 
the doorstep greeting of the friend 
you're visiting. Both should invite you 
warmly inside. We hope Jim Cooper's 
cover has the same effect on you. We 
wanted a simple, warm, and inviting 
introduction to our discussion of home 
economics education. We think Jim did 
the job well with his family group. For, 
after all, isn’t the family the basis for 
all educational efforts in home eco- 
nomics? Incidentally, you'll find small 
family sketches keyed at the top of 
each of the six home economics edu- 
cation articles. 









You can send now for McKNIGHT’S new 


FREE ico 


BOOK 


CATALOG 


Describes books on many subjects 
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TEACH WITH McKNIGHT’S) @ LEATHER CRAFT 
EASY TO UNDERSTAND § GRAPHIC ARTS 
“TELL HOW”, “SHOW — ¢ MACHINE SHOP 
HOW” BOOKS @ METAL WORK 
@ WOODWORKING 

sai @ PHOTOGRAPHY 
America’s most popular @ WOOD CARVING 
school shop and project @ PLASTICS 
books. New catalog gives : ne 
complete listing of these © ELECTRICITY 
interesting, easy to read @ METHODS 
books. All completely illus- @ PROJECTS 
trated with “Hands at 2 po | 
Work” photos and draw- © ELECTRONICS 
ings. @ FABRIC DECORATION 

————---—- CUP THIS COUPONS —— 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 834 Bloomington, Illinois 
Please send your big new catalog to: 
Name 
School 
Address 
City 






































BIG COVERAGE: 34’x 44” tracings 


LITTLE PRICE $71.00 (subject to regular 


school discounts) 
The VEMCO “3300” Drafter with 20” Arms 
has all the balance, precision, stability, 
maneuverability of drafting machines 
selling for twice as much, plus 
VEMCO quality and dependability. 
Simple, automatic indexing in 15° 
intervals. Wide variety of VEMCO 9”, | 
12” and 18” Scales available, or use | 
your own scales having standard 
chuck plates. Available with 16” 
and 18” arms at additional savings. 
Write for free Catalog DM4. 

V. & E. MANUFACTURING CO. 
766 So. Fair Oaks Avenue 
Pasadena, California 















IMPORTANT 


Notice of Subscription Policy Chang 





As a means to effect a circulation auditing sy;. 


tem, necessary to the effective administration oj 






any commercial publication, the AVA Executive 
Committee has adopted a new policy regarding 
subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 









Henceforth, subscriptions to the JOURNAL will 
start on the date that yearly Association dues have 





been received and recorded in the AVA offices jn We ¢ 


The home 
life ha 
ail, a. 
ur nat 


Washington. Your subscription will run for on 


year following that date—a total of nine issues- 


regardless of your membership status. 

Renewal of a membership, of course, wil! mean Hom 
levelop 
ion th 
alance 
althf 


an automatic subscription renewal. On the other 
hand, if membership dues are allowed to lapse in 
any particular Membership Year (currently Decem. 
ber 1 to November 30), you will continue to receiv: 


the JOURNAL for the full nine issues. - 
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ALSO IMPORTANT 
Change of Address 

















When you move, it is most important that AVA 
is advised of your address change. It’s a matter 
of convenience to you and of costs (which can 
be put to far better use elsewhere) to AVA head 
JOURNALS which you do not receive 
due to your moving are returned to Washington. 






quarters. 






Personnel in charge of the mailing list figure eachB.atfo: 
returned JOURNAL costs AVA 21 cents! In the last 
month, 223 JOURNALS were returned marked 
AVA's di- 
So, please, in 


Sil 
ecent 
ried ‘ 
andidi 
here 


“‘Moved—left no forwarding address.” 
rect cost, therefore, was $46.83! 
the bustle of moving, try to remember to send vu; 





your new address. bnd th 
vocati 

planks 

AND FURTHERMORE... from S 

egard 

when you receive a JOURNAL badly bound off thi 
trimmed or printed or otherwise faulty, please }PUgust 
hor vo 


tear out a page which typifies the error and send 
it to us. We'll send you a “clean” copy if you 
so desire. In this way we can maintain quality 
control on our 35,000 magazines mailed each 
month, 
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We are proud to feature Home Economics Education in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
he home is civilization's basic institution. The countries with the best home 
ife have been the most enduring nations in the history of mankind. If our homes 
ail, all else will fail. This is why home economics education is so important to 
ur nation's well-being. 





Homemaking education has played an important role in our nation's economic 
evelopment and high standard of living. It has been through this phase of educa- 
ion that the people of the United States have learned the value of sanitation, 
alanced diets, proper preparation of food and all those things that go with 
ealthful, pleasant and gracious living. 


In America, almost every child ten years of age or older possesses some knowl- 
hge of germs, Sanitation, polluted water and other things that are factors in 
leveloping and maintaining a healthy body. Some of these things are not under-= 
Stood by a very large per cent of the adult population in many countries 
hroughout the world. These are countries where home economics education has been 
neglected, where it has not been a part of the public school offering. No one can 


ully appreciate the importance of home economics education until he spends some 
ime in countries where little or no instruction in this vital phase of education 
is offered. 


On many occasions I have said that every person who eats should have some 
instruction in home economics. I believe this with all my heart. We hope that 
very JOURNAL subscriber will find it interesting and valuable reading. 


Platforms and Pledges 





Since its beginning AVA has maintained a non-partisan political policy. In 
ecent issues of the JOURNAL (September, October and now November issues ) we have 
ried to keep AVA members fully informed as to the position and pledges of the 
andidates and the two political parties as they relate to vocational education. 
there should be no doubt in the minds of JOURNAL readers as to the party pledges 


pnd the attitudes of the two Presidential Nominees with regard to federal aid for 


cational education. We have presented in the September JOURNAL the vocational 
llanks in the platforms of both political parties; in the October JOURNAL a letter 
from Senator Kennedy giving his views on vocational education -=- and the facts 
egarding our efforts to obtain a similar letter from Vice President Nixon; and 

in this issue a letter from Vice President Nixon, in reply to my letter of 

ugust 8 and a press release from Senator Kennedy pledging continued support 


ior vocational education. 
y 4 WY}? f Z fe 


M. D. MOBLEY, Editor-in-Chief and 
Executive Secretary 


WEMBER 1960 








Editor’s Note 


The October 1960 JOURNAL (page 22) 
featured a letter from Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy which expressed his views on voca- 
tional education. His letter was in reply to 
my letter which was written to both Senator 
Kennedy and Vice President Nixon under 
date of August 8. My letter was carried in 
full (page 22) in the October JOURNAL. 
In that issue we explained in detail our 
efforts to obtain a reply to our letter from 
Vice President Nixon. 

Nixon Letter. Under date of October 7 we 
received (on October 17) a letter from Vice 
President Nixon, in reply to my letter of 
August 8. The full text of Mr. Nixon’s letter 
is carried on this page. In my letter to Vice 
President Nixon we asked him to “state 
clearly” his position on the two following 
questions: 

(1) Are you in favor of continuing the 
appropriation of Federal funds for vo- 
cational education at the full amounts 
authorized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act (approved in 
1917); the George Barden Act (ap- 
proved in 1946); the Practical Nurse 
Training Act (approved in 1956) ; 
and Title VIIL (area vocational educa- 
tion programs) of the National De- 
fense Education Act (approved in 
1958) ? 

(2) Are you in favor of increasing Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education to 
states on a grant-in-aid basis to be 
administered, as at present, by State 
Boards for Vocational Education? 

Kennedy Press Release. In recent weeks 
Senator Kennedy has issued several press re- 
leases on education. Among them was one on 
vocational education released October 16. 
The full text is as follows: 


“Federal aid for vocation education 
plays an important part in the program 
of the Democratic Party for accelerat- 
ing our rate of economic growth. As 
the skill of our workers increases, the 
output which they contribute to the 
economy will also increase. Vocational 
education brings great increases in the 
skill of workers. In vocational educa- 
tion, as elsewhere, nothing short of 
the best will meet the challenge of the 
1960s. 


“I do not believe that Mr. Nixon’s 
tardy commitment to stimulate re- 
search and demonstration projects de- 
signed to update and strengthen voca- 
tional education programs is adequate 
in this period of crisis. 


“T am in favor of continuing the ap- 
propriation of Federal funds for voca- 
tional education at the full amounts 
authorized under the various vocation- 
al education acts, and where justified, 
I am in favor of expanding vocational 
education on a grant-in-aid basis, to 
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OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON 


October 7, 1960 


Dr. M. D. Mobley 

Executive Secretary 

American Vocational Association, Inc. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Mobley: 


I welcome this opportunity to state, in the pages of the 
American Vocational Journal, my position on the role and the 





importance of vocational education in America. 


As adopted in Chicago in August, the Republican Platform 
pledged "Stimulation of actions designed to update and strengthen 
vocational education for both youth and adults" as an approach to 
"the goal of fullest possible educational opportunity for every 
American". This commitment to strengthen vocational education 


has my wholehearted support. 


The nation's growing economy demands that we use the 
talents of every worker to the fullest degree. Vocational education 
plays a vital role in ensuring that each individual may make the 
greatest contribution to our economy. To both your questions, 


therefore, I give an unqualified affirmative answer. 


Because of my keen interest in education and my conviction 
of its importance in our present and our future, I published a 
position paper in late September setting forth my views on a 
national program in support of education. As part of this paper, 


I said, with respect to vocational education: 


Since World War I, the federal government has 
provided funds to the States for a variety of pro- 


grams in support of vocational education. The 
objectives of these programs, which serve both 
youth and adults, is to equip people for useful 


employment. And now, more than ever, because 

of the march of science and technology, we must 
constantly adjust our vocational education programs 
to meet current needs--needs which are ever in- 
creasing and ever more complex. We are making 
and should continue to make a significant invest- 


ment in this area by stimulating research and 
demonstration projects designed to update and 
strengthen these important programs. 


These are my views. I concur that today millions of Ameri- 
cans who have received vocational training are making a great 


contribution to the nation's welfare and economy, 


continue to make that contribution. 


With all good wishes, 


Chad. 


Richard Nixon 


be administered by state boards for 
vocational education. 

“In the 1959 budget. and again in 
the 1960 budget, the Republican Ad- 
ministration proposed discontinuance 
of Federal grants for vocational edu- 
cation. The Administration endeavored 
to decrease Federal assistance for 
training in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, industrial trades, and in distribu- 
tive occupations in the 1961 budget. 
Fortunately, the Democratic Congress 
did not approve the Administration’s 
proposal.” 


Sincerely, 
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CONGRATULATIONS 1.A.A. WINNERS! 


























To the 640 students who won cash Ty — The 1960 Industrial Arts Awards Competi- 
pate ks tion was a display of pride of workmanship 
prizes ...and to all 4,000 students CREATIVE ‘ and rare skills ... evidenced by an abundance 
— 4 g of creativity, ingenuity and resourcefulness 
and teachers who participated 4 N in projects. Winning projects exemplified the 
in the 1960 Industrial Arts Awards S a | Seen Chet ee eee Se Soe 
Ford Mot c y petition “) - mae sr — 
ram, For otor Compan once more to a e participants! 
prog s 4 ~~ a i Here are the 32 I.A.A. Outstanding 
extends its congratulations! Achievement Award Winners in 1960! 
STUDENT . CITY TEACHER * SCHOOL DIVISION PROJECT 
EMMETT COLBERT, 17 « Phoenix, Ariz C. J. Johnson « West High School Graphic Arts | printing process, a book entitled 
“The History and Romance of the Pistol” 
JAMES CARY, 14 « Altadena, Calif Roy Bredin + Charles W. Eliot Architectural | model beach home 
Junior High School Drawing 
JAMES W. LESTER, 18 « Long Beach, Calif. B. H. Palmgren « David Starr Jordan Architectural | working set of plans for a residence 
High School Drawing 
ROY NAKAGAWA, 14 « Gardena, Calif. Gus Barlow « Peary Junior High School Graphic Arts | display folder on President Wilson 
GERRY RUSSELL, 13 « Culver City, Calif. J. Harvey Seiple » Palms Junior High School Electrical transistorized intercommunication unit 
WAYNE SASABE, 15 « Los Angeles, Calif. Walter E. Thompson « Thomas Starr King Models 36” model racing yacht, constructed 
Junior High School with seven layers of pine lumber 
ROBERT D. SHONYO, 18 « San Leandro, Calif. Nicholas Saba » San Leandro High School Electrical a “picture and pattern” video generator 
JAMES T. STEWART, 14 « San Diego, Calif. Donald H. Stansifer « Dana Junior High School Electrical Tesla coil 


STEVEN GAMBLE, 14 + Miami, Fla. 
FRANK JOHNSON, 18 « Chicago 49, Ill. 


TOM TIERNEY, 13 « Joliet, tll. 


DAVE BEARDEN, III, 17 + Wichita, Kan. 
KENT EDWARD PARREJT, 17 « Prairie Village. Kan. 


JOHN S. CHUCKRAN, 17 « Brockton. Mass. 
JOSEPH R. COPPOLA, 18 «+ Beverly, Mass. 


FRED AGEMY, 13 « Highland Park 3, Mich. 

DAVID FAUSCH, 17 « Morristown, Minn 

ROGER EDWARD NEAFUS, 17 « West St. Paul, Minn 
DAWAYNE PETERSON, 15 « Osseo, Minn. 
SIDNEY JOHNSON, 18 « Staples, Minn 

THOMAS A. CIAMPI, 15 « Newark, N. J. 


PETER A. GOEGL, 17 « East Orange. N. J. 

MICHAEL KUROWSKI, 17 « Newark, N. J. 

WAYNE BURGESS, 14 « Greensboro, N. C. 
CHARLES PERRY GOODRUM, 13 « Greensboro, N. C 
DAVID W. JOHNSTON, 15 « Greensboro, N. C. 
LARRY WILLIAM JONES, 18 + Greensboro, N. C. 
G. DONALD COOK, 18 « Ardmore, Pa. 

ROBERT DERINS, 13 « Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


RUBEN ANZALDUA, 17 « Harlingen, Tex. 
BARBARA HOWARD, 17 « Harlingen, Tex. 
LEE JONES, 19 « Washington, D. C. 





Marvin J. Willis « Ada Merritt Jr. High School 


Robert P. Urchel « Chicago Vocational 
High School 
John Hickman « Washington 
Junior High School 
L. C. Bork « Wichita High School East 


Chauncey Gorsage » Shawnee Mission 
East High School 


Donald 0. Drew « Brockton Trade High School 
Robert J. Tate « Beverly Trade School 


Thomas L. Harrison « Willard School 

Urban Anderson « Central High School 
Curtis M. Johnson « Sibley Senior High School 
Lee Gresser « Osseo High School 

Michael J. Matanich « Staples High School 


Bruno W. Piefke « Essex County Vocational- 
Technical High School 


Bruno W. Piefke « Essex County Vocational- 
Technical High School 

W. A. Morgenroth « Essex County Vocational- 
Technical High School 


David A. Rigsby « Woman's College 
Training School 


David A. Rigsby *« Woman's College 
Training School 

David A. Rigsby *« Woman's College 
Training School 


David A. Rigsby « Woman's College 
Training School 

William Loeliger « Lower Merion Senior 
High School 


Alphonse S. Zimba « Thomas Creighton School 


C. C. Owen « Harlingen High School 
C. C. Owen « Harlingen High School 
Rufus Jacoby + Calvin Coolidge High School 





Woodworking 
Graphic Arts 


Electrical 


Electrical 


Architectural 
Drawing 


Woodworking 


Patternmaking 
and Molding 


Woodworking 
Models 
Electrical 
Plastics 
Machine Shop 
Machine Shop 


Machine Shop 
Machine Shop 
Woodworking 
Woodworking 
Woodworking 
Woodworking 
Architectural 
Drawing 
Open Division 


Leather 
Ceramics 
Wrought Metal 





hand-made violin, bow and case 


printed letterhead, envelope, 
invoice and calling card 


elaborate electrical control panel 


ten-room fire alarm system 


a model of a three-wing contemporary 
ranch-type home with three patios 


maple dining room set 
wood pattern for core box machine housing 


mahogany bowl 

scale model of a steam engine 

AC arc welder with welding manual and working drawing 
fiberglass duck boat 

compound sine plate 

adapters for milling machine spindles 


shop microscope used for checking surfaces 
on machine tool parts 


universal indexing fixture 
mahogany poster bed with canopy 
Duncan Phyfe spinet desk 

cherry slant-top desk 

set of bedroom chests 


plans for a junior-senior high school including plot plan, 
floor plan, cover sheet, roofing plan, and two elevations 


an M-1 rocket with detailed description 
and breakdown of components 


western-style hassock, with deerskin top 
set of thrown ceramic pieces: lamp, bowl, and rice bow! 
sterling silver pitcher and matching stirring spoon 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











Give your students a ua 


ad start for the years ahead 





...train them with the 


NEW 1030 DeWALT 


OW...more than ever...you'll mak 
DeWalt your No. 1 choice for indu 
trial arts and vocational training. This ne 
1030 DeWalt brings still greater safety, va 
satility and accuracy plus other extras. 
Plan now to include a 1030 DeWalt in you 
next purchase requisition. Here's a con 
densed specification guide: 
NEW! sitseasie ~NEW! summon NEW! ist setetts: «10° saw, radial ty _— 
MOTOR, foae a # with slectro machen: * tects epecoter 00 ° 10" saw, radial type, model 1030 DeWalt 


avapro) + 7, 240 volts, AC. ical action. wide cuts. (optional) 




















e Uniform cantilever arm rotates 36 
around the column. 


e All operating adjustments and set-up 
above the work table. 





e Grease-shielded ball bearing head rides @ 


machined trackways inside arm. 
¢ Totally-enclosed, direct-drive, fan-coold FV 


motor delivers 3 H.P. 











CUT-OFF SCALE on DUAL-ARBOR MOTOR J motor TILTS FULL e Built-in, electro-mechanical brake. 
guide fence makes SHAFT uses right [3c0-, multiplies Bs ‘ 

eu SE = “repeat” cross-cuts 4¥&= 88 © hand tools on back 2¥S= 9 © range of shop jobs, e Cut-off, miter, bevel and rip scales. 
easy. aan Te OO, MOT. — adds flexibility. 


e Safety “(Cam-Type” key switch. 


e 26”x34” steel base with welded handle 
and 4 detachable legs. 


o@o 





e Big 26”x36” work top with drop-leaf boat 1 


¢ 10” saw and Auto-Float safety guard wi 
exhaust nozzle and anti-kickback paw. 


(Specify electrical characteristics required) OTALL 


















a | Compare! See the new 1030 DeWa 
“CAM-TYPE” SAFETY j parenres COOLING EXTRA BIG CAPACITY. eee auiaae Aa 
NE W! KEY suires., works NEW! SYSTEM pushes cool NEW! W's saw cuts ae demonstrated at your nearby dot 
in any direction, pro- * air through motor : ate, rips over 24” store. Write for catalog, DeWalt Int 

tects your students. slots at 30 CFPM. wide on panel stock. ; ‘ 4 
ae Dept. AV611, Lancaster, Pa. 


direct- 
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NEW DESIGN...NEW SAFETY...EXTRA POWER 


POU TC IEE PLOT EN, 


MAKE IT EXTRA EASY FOR STUDENTS TO USE! 
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and Drop-Leaf Table 
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_BOTALLY-ENCLOSED MOTOR BUILT-IN ROTO-GRIP BRAKE DROP-LEAF SAFETY TABLE 
ee direct-drive delivers 3 H.P. stops motor instantly eliminates exposed saw up-front 


“SBIR POWER WHEN NEEDED! EXTRA SAFETY FOR STUDENTS! EXTRA SAFETY FOR STUDENTS! 














students with a 
load to carry... 


need a Berger 
drafting kit! 















Used in hundreds of schools. Students 
come fully equipped . . . no borrowing. 
Classes begin promptly. Makes teaching 
easier — learning easier! 

Scuff proof, waterproof Texon case: with 
choice of 8 different drawing sets * Pro- 
tractor * French Curve + Engineer’s 
Seale + Architect’s Scale » 8” Triangle 
(45°-90°) + 10” Triangle (30°-60°) »> 
Draftsman’s Tape + Pencil Pointer + 2 
Drawing Pencils + 2 Erasers. Case opens 
to 16” x 24” ; 3-way zipper, slide-in handles, 
compartment for papers. From $7.86 to 
$18.90, complete (for 6 or more). Econ- 
omy size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58. 
Write for literature. 


BERGER 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. 
41 Williams Street, Boston 19, Mass. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND DRAFTSMEN 
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new books 


Practical Shop Mathematics, by John H. 
Wolfe and Everett R. Phelps, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 W. 42nd, New York 36, 
N.Y., 1960, 354 pages, $4.75. 

Volume II is designed for the advanced 
student who has a knowledge of decimal 
fractions, geometry and elementary plane 
trigonometry. The theory and applications of 
a special course in solid trigonometry, com- 
monly known as compound angles, is pre- 
sented for the first time in this text. The 
theory of orthographic projection is included 
as well as important mathematical principles. 
This is a highly technical text which de- 
mands a thorough knowledge 
mathematics. 


of higher 


The Farm Management Handbook, by I. 
F. Hall and W. P. Mortenson. The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, IIL, 1960. 
425 pages, $4.50. 


A combined text and handbook, this re- 
vised, up-to-date edition will serve vocational 
agriculture teachers as well as students and 
farmers. Principles of good farm organiza- 
tion, planning, management. and operation 
are set forth and the importance of price 
trends as they influence the farm income is 
emphasized. Methods of conserving the soil 
and providing farm safety appliances are 
also featured. 


General Related Guide, Distributive Edu- 
cation, Publication No. 122-G, 1959 Tenta- 
tive Report by Hubert Wheeler. State Board 
of Education, Jefferson City. Mo. 182 pages. 


The purpose of this guide is to help school 
administrators, supervisors, coordinators, 
counselors, teachers and businessmen in- 
crease the effectiveness of instruction in the 
classroom and in the work experience labora- 
tories of the part-time cooperative programs 
of vocational training for the distributive 
occupations. 


Fiber to Fabric, by M. David Potter and 
Bernard P. Corbman. Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1959. 342 
pages, $4.20. 

The aims of this new edition are to meet 
vocational needs for students expecting to 
enter careers in retailing, to satisfy the needs 
of consumers and to provide teachers with a 
basic, complete manual for a course in tex- 
tiles. A separate chapter is now devoted to 
knitting. 


Automobile Power Accessories, by Harold T. 
Glenn. Chilton Company Book Division, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa., 
1959. 240 pages, $7.95. 

This book explains in detail how to diag- 
nose difficulty in operation and sets forth 
how to service mechanisms, interpreting 
every phase of the service procedures of dis- 
assembly, cleaning, inspection, assembly and 
adjustment. 


Machine Tool Operation, Part II. \w He, 
D. Burghardt, Aaron Axelrod and J, 









Anderson. McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc, Dr. Fr: 
West 42nd St., New York 36. N. Y., 1960.48 what has 
pages, $6.60. of vocati 
This publication contains the follow Research 
divisions: The Shaper, The Planer, 1 Educatior 
Milling Machine, The Grinding Machi Rutgers 
Hydraulics, Metal Band Saws, Metallud study of 





and Cutting Fluids. Its purpose is to dis 
these fundamentals and build a founda 
for rapid production, the same sort of {oy 
dation that arithmetic builds for mathemy 
cal calculations. 







Applied Teaching Techniques by Gill 
G. Weaver and Louis Cenci. Pitman Pyblic 
ing Corp., 2 West 45th St.. New York, N,} 
1960. 258 pages. 

Based on sound and accepted psycholog 
principles of learning, this book is desig; 
to meet the needs of teachers of indust 
arts, vocational education. technical edy 
tion, and teachers in junior and communi 
colleges. 















The authors believe that teachers sh 
never stop learning and that few professi 
involve personal relationships to the ext 
that the teaching arts do. By recognizing t 



































Gilbert G. Weaver 





human factors involved in effective teachis 
it is hoped that this text will be more th 
just a handbook on how to teach. A go 
text can help any teacher learn to teach a 
help prevent wasteful errors. 








This excellent text, including descripti« 
discussion, simple explanations. charts, ¢ 
grams, references and examples from cle 
room and laboratory, is based on the bel 
that teaching is an art. 








Selling: Its Broader Dimensions, by 1? 
lor W. Meloan and John M. Rathmell. 7 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
York 11, N.Y., 1960. 409 pages. $7.50. 

The unique composite of dynamic arti 
by top men in the selling and marketil 
fields offers sound advice designed to he 
the salesman meet the challenges and opp" 
tunities of his job in order to achieve c® 
pany goals and get ahead in this highly ec 
petitive field. The carefully organized ret 
ings examine the selling function and } 
relation to the broader marketing field, & 
phasizing personal selling and the diret 
related aspects of management. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Dr. Franklin J. Keller has begun work on 
what has been called “a Conant-style study 
of vocational education.” The Cooperative 
Research Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education has approved a contract with 
Rutgers University for the first stage of a 
study of selection and training of voca- 
tionally talented pupils. Dr. Keller is study 
director. He will be assisted by Dr. Albert 
E. Jochen and Dr. W. Donald Walling. 


Dr. Keller will visit sixty or more schools 
in 37 states. He will be exploring and de- 
scribing current practices in vocational edu- 
cation. This information, combined with his 
exploration of trends in occupations and 
changes in technology, will form the basis 
for a study report. 

& 

More than $480,000 was contributed by 
General Motors toward the driver education 
program in the nation’s schools during the 
1959-60 school year. Under GM’s driver 
training assistance plan, dealers are given 
an allowance for each new automobile loaned 
to schools for driver training. This allow- 
ance helps dealers defray vehicle mainte- 
nance and reconditioning costs. GM dealers 
representing Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile 
and Buick divisions loaned 3,800 new cars 
to high schools over the country during 
the 1959-60 school year. 


* 

Dr. David Clark of the U. S. Office has 
named six educators as the Advisory Panel 
on Vocational and Practical Arts Education. 
They are Drs. C. W. Hill of Cornell, Warren 
G. Meyer of Minnesota, Willis E. Ray of 
Ohio State, Julia Dalrymple of Wisconsin, 
George Brandon of Michigan State, and 
Rupert N. Evans of Illinois. Drs. Hill and 
Dalrymple are also chairmen of AVA 
divisional research committees. First meet- 
ing of the Advisory Panel will be held 
December 8 in Los Angeles. 

& 

Mr. Tony Manne has recently joined the 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. as West Coast repre- 
sentative. Mr. Manne came to the company 
from Chico State College, Chico, Calif., 
where he has been teaching for the past three 
years. He is a graduate of Northern Illinois 
University and received his MS. in Industrial 
Education from Oklahoma State University. 

e 

A letter received from Louis M. Sasman 
reports that he retired on September 1 from 
the Wisconsin State Board for Vocational 
and Adult Education. An AVA Life Member, 
Mr. Sasman served for many years as State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education for 
He also served a_ three-year 
term as AVA Vice President for Agricultural 
Education. ‘ 


Wisconsin. 


AVA members who are interested in con- 
ducting research in vocational and practical 
arts education are invited to correspond with 
Dr. Rupert Evans. He is Chairman of the 
AVA Research Committee and is located at 
330 Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Dr. Evans and members of his 
committee will attempt to provide informa- 
tion about sources of research funds and 
seminars for training research workers, and 
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they will try to put interested persons in 
touch with others interested in similar prob- 
lems. Due to the volume of work involved, 
this service is not open to graduate students 
as they usually can receive similar assist- 
ance from the institution in which they are 
enrolled. 


The appointments of more than 70 per- 
sons to the faculty of Western Michigan 
University at Kalamazoo, effective with the 
fall semester, have been announced by Act- 
ing President Gerald Osborn. 

They include: 

G. Stewart Johnson, 


assistant professor 


of industrial engineering and technology; 
Gordon O. Johnson, assistant professor 
of industrial education. 


Improved precision and operating safety 
not previously available in a low priced 
drilling machine for the school shop are 
claimed for a new line of 17-in. drill presses 
introduced by Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company. Suitable 
for both wood and metalworking, the line 
has a nominal capacity of %-in. diameter 
holes in steel, %4-in. in cast iron. The new 
drill press is the first to provide an internal 
depth stop with long spindle travel—five 
inches. 





100K T0 DELMAR 


features: 


Each unit lesson in- 





1. cludes a short, con- 
cise topic for teaching- 
learning effectiveness. Stu- 
dent may work at the rate 
which fits his ability. 


The generous use of 
line drawings and 


2. 


photographs is combined 
with simplicity of writing 
and use of common trade 
terminology. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
BRICKLAYING 
CARPENTRY 
DRAFTING 
ELECTRICITY 


PAINTING 
PLUMBING 


We will be pleased to send 
examination copies of any 
publication for your evalu- 
ation. No obligation, of 
course! 
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evening adult and apprentice training programs. Our work-text- 
books, employing the unit lesson format, offer these outstanding 


Beginners texts deal 

@ with basic funda- 
mentals and concepts, Ad- 
vanced text-workbooks 
provide specific applica- 
tions for each trade area. 
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@ experiences of com- 
petent trade teachers and 
craftsmen. Material follows 
sound educational princi- 
ples. 
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... An Introduction 


i 


Rosa Loving 


AVA 
Vice- 
President 


This issue of the JOURNAL features Home Economics 
Education. The articles contained in it should be of 
interest not only to supervisors, teachers and teacher 
educators in home economics, but they should serve as a 
means of interpreting this phase of the vocational edu- 
cation program to those in other phases of the program, 
to school administrators, to guidance personnel and 
others. 


The article, The Sixties: Challenge to Home Economics 
Education, emphasizes directions the program may take 
and those phases which should be expanded and 
strengthened. 

The article entitled Constants Affecting the Home 
Economics Program very ably points out those constants 
in education for home and family life that should be 
maintained. 


The story on an interrelated program in family life 
education, Linton High School, Schenectady, New York, 
points out an experimental program which should chal- 
lenge those in home economics education in their en- 
deavor to meet the needs of a larger number of high 
school students for training in home and family living. 


The organizations for high school youth taking home 
economics—FHA and NHA—are an integral part of the 
program. The further development of these organiza- 
tions is an important challenge during the 60's. 

Dorothy Lawson, Chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, New York, and past Vice-President of 
the Home Economics Division of AVA, chose the topics 
and the participating authors. The choice was made in 
cooperation with the Executive Committee of the Home 
Economics Policy and Planning Council. The authors 
should be complimented for the outstanding contribu- 
tions which they have made, 
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The Stxties: 
Challenge to Home 





OME ECONOMICS is the field of knowledge and service 
H primarily concerned with strengthening family life 
through: 

educating the individual for family living, 

improving the services and goods used by families, 

conducting research to discover the changing needs of 

individuals and families and the means of satisfying 
these needs, and 

furthering community, national, and world conditions 

favorable to family living. 

Home economics synthesizes knowledge drawn from its 
own research, from the physical, biological, and social sci- 
ences and the arts and applies this knowledge to improving 
the lives of families and individuals. Its concern is with 
these aspects of family living: 

family relationships and child development, 

consumption and other economic aspects of personal 

and family living, 

nutritional needs and the selection, preservation, prep- 

aration, and use of food, 

design, selection, construction, and care of clothing, 

and its psychological and social significance, 
textiles for clothing and for the home, 

housing for the family and equipment and furnishings 

for the household, 

art as an integral part of everyday life, and 

mangement in the use of resources so that values and 

goals of the individual, the family, or of society 
may be attained. 

Although home economics is not the only professional 
field dealing with one or more of these aspects of living. 
it is the only field concerned with all of them, with thei! 
interrelationships, and with the total pattern which they 
form. It is the only field concerned with helping families 
shape both the parts and the whole of the pattern of daily 
living.! 


1Bulletin—Home Economics, New Directions, a statement of 
philosophy and objectives, American Home Economics Association. 
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Economics Education 


by Dr. Catherine Dennis 


North Carolina Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 


Therefore, the challenge to home economics education 
in the sixties is to do a more effective job of helping indi- 
viduals and families to acquire knowledge and skills which 
will result in improved family living. 

The rapid technological changes, the great increases in 
population, and the mobility of this population has placed 
upon the American family a greater responsibility for pro- 
viding through satisfying home life security needed by all 
individuals. Osker Pfister of Zurich, a contemporary of 
Freud, went so far as to say that all delinquency, all crime, 
all escape into illness or phantasy, all penuriousness—in 
short, all unhealthy human behavior is the result of an 
incapacity to care. When the individual’s basic need has 
not been met, his ego structure is weak. He cannot care. 
He cannot reach out and grasp reality. He can love neither 
God nor man. 

Robert L. Lamborn, headmaster of the McDonogh 
School for Boys in Baltimore, reiterated some of these 
thoughts in an article in the New York Times Magazine, 
April 8, 1956, when he said, “In the lives of children, 
people are more important than anything—and parents are 
more important than anybody. This is not to suggest that 
the church, school and community influences are not im- 
portant. When we discuss youth problems, we should not 
forget the central role which parents play in the develop- 
ment of children. The testimony of judges, social workers, 
educators and psychiatrists is consistent and direct that 
parents exert the strongest force in the lives of children. 
They are the hub of a child’s existence. They have the first 
opportunity and best to provide what children need most. 

With the ever increasing demand for womanpower in 
our industrial and economic structure, more women and 
girls will be working outside the home and for longer 
periods of time. With the disruption of family life caused 
by both parents being employed, much of that which was 
taught within the family will now have to be strengthened 
by outside forces. 

Through home economics education, we will continue to 
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teach and work with persons in varying age cycles, from 
divergent social and economic levels, cultural backgrounds 
and possessing different abilities. In spite of these di- 
vergencies, however, there are some elements common to 
satisfying family living. Included in these are recognition 
and appreciation of the contributions of each family mem- 
ber, love and affection, the development of a sense of 
belonging and a climate of stability which enables the 
individual to develop both standards and a workable 
philosophy of life. If home economics education is to 
continue to be one of the forces outside of the family 
group to make a contribution to the development of satisfy- 
ing family life there is a need for more realistic training in 
child development and family relations which will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the importance of the 
family. 

A recent study conducted by the Home Economics Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Office of Education on the time allotment 
given to the teaching of various areas of home economics 
showed an appallingly low percentage of its being devoted 
to these two major areas. 

In the immediate years ahead, what will you do about 
increasing the amount of time and the quality of instruc- 
tion in the attainment of this major goal of individuals— 
satisfying family living—a goal to which our professional 
field has been committed since its beginning. 

Each of us has exactly the same amount of time each day 
but the demands upon this time are becoming greater— 
as a working woman, as a participant in community affairs, 
and as a busy homemaker and parent. Choices have to be 
made as to how this time is used wisely to the satisfaction 
of the individual and to the satisfaction of others in the 
family. This involves family discussions, cooperative plan- 
ning and decision making. How will you, as home eco- 
nomics teachers help your students to understand the 
processes involved in decision making? 

For the majority of homemakers housekeeping chores 
will continue to demand a goodly portion of the daily time 
even if the chores are greatly streamlined by the use of 
modern inventions and gadgets. As industrial engineers 
have made many time and motion studies to cut down on 
wasted effort in production, so will the homemaker have tc 
further simplify the routine chores in the care of the house, 
the preparation of meals, the care of clothing, laundering 
and the other chores too numerous to mention. There 

Please turn to Page 26 














Constants Affecting 


The Home Economics Program 


T RECENT MONTHS, we have read a 
great deal about social and techno- 
logical changes, their impact on fam- 
ily life, and the implications for edu- 
cation for home and family living. 
Less has been said about the constants, 
those unchanging factors that affect 
our programs. I should like to sug- 
gest what seem to me to be some of 
these constants. 

First, there is our belief in the im- 
portance of family life. Such a belief 
is basic to all that we teach in home- 
making and family living classes. The 
family has long been recognized as the 
basic unit of society, “the foundation 
on which all other groupings have been 
built or from which they have devel- 
oped.” ! It is the preserver of the hu- 
man values which gives meaning and 
dignity to life. In the Family Service 
Association bulletin, “What Makes for 
Strong Family Life,” it is stated that: 

“The family is almost as old as 
man himself, and families have been 
faced with threats to well-being from 
within and from without ever since 
our ancestors first arrived on earth. 

To a highly successful degree the 

family has met these challenges and 

changes. This constitutes a remark- 
able testimonial to the strength and 
adaptability of people and the sound- 
ness of the family as an institution 
“The family is the fountainhead 
of the personality and character of 
every individual. What the family is 
today—and will be tomorrow—de- 
termines, more than anything else, 
what life is like for us and will be 
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by Dr. Elizabeth J. Simpson 


University of Illinois 


like for our descendants.” * 

As educators for home and family 
living, we are concerned with the de- 
velopment of the kind of home which 
Ellen H. Richard’s “Creed” evokes in 
our imagination: 

The ideal home life for today un- 
hampered by the traditions of the 
past. 

The utilization of all the resources 
of modern science to improve the 
home life. 

The freedom of the home from the 
dominance of things and their sub- 
ordination to ideals. 

The simplicity in material sur- 
roundings which will most free the 
spirit for the important and _per- 
manent interests of the home and of 
society. 

We believe in the importance of 
homes and of family life. We believe 
that the family is of prime importance 
in the molding of personality. We 
believe that the family. which helps 
develop personal security based on 
affection and “belongingness.” makes 
a most important contribution to soci- 
ety, for only as one is himself secure 
can he grant tolerance, understanding, 
and security to others. 

Further, we believe that the family 
is a dynamic unit with the potential for 
growth, development. and change. Our 
homemaking and family living pro- 
grams are based on this conviction: 
that family life may be 
through education. 

Families have the function of pre- 
paring children to establish their own 
homes and families, and thus do they 


improved 


1 Hutchison, C. B., 


provide for the continuation of family 
life. In performing this task, familie: 
have been more or successful. 
Although this function is a constant, 
today’s families face new problems and 
challenges as they attempt to meet their 
responsibilities of preparing their chil- 
dren for family life. Adah Pierce, in 
an article, “The Family in the Anxie- 
ties of the Fifties,” described some of 
their problems in this way: 

“The average parents of our mod- 
ern adolescents reached their own 
maturity at the end of the ‘Roaring 
Twenties,’ during the depression of 
the thirties, or in the midst of World 
War Il. Certainly, they have had 
little stability in their lives. Our 
economic, political, social, and spir- 
itual worlds have ben completel 
distorted. It is the rare adult .who 
is convinced that his economic se- 
curity depends on his own initiative 
rather than on his reliance on the 
social security provided by the gov- 
ernment or by some form of group 
insurance. His sense of values in 
terms of dollars is completely out of 
line with those which he had in his 
youth. Politically, he has had to 
shift from being an ethnocentric iso- 
lationist to being a citizen of the 
world with very unclear concepts of 
his responsibilities to his fellow 


Please turn to Page 29 


less 


“Home Economics 
Education for Living.” Journal of Home 
Economics, September, 1949, pp. 353-356. 

2 Family Service Association of America, 
What Makes for Strong Family Lije, New 
York; 1958, p. 5. 
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These are the 1959-60 national officers of FHA. From left, they are Sandra 
Hollingsworth, Raton, N.M., President; Carolyn Poindexter, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
Secretary; Frances Colker, Silver Spring, Md., Vice-President; and Jan Miles, 
Metter, Ga., Vice-President. 


. . . way ahead for tomorrow's world 


“We high school students who are fortunate enough to be 
members of the Future Homemakers of America or New 
Homemakers of America, organizations which are part of our 
home economics programs in high school, are many steps 
ahead in the world of tomorrow.” 

These might be the words of any one of the 550,000 FHA 
and NHA members in over 11,000 chapters in all states, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Good homes just don’t happen. FHA and NHA can 
strengthen youth's faith in their abilities to build stronger 
and better homes. These organizations influence thinking on 
the values of home and family in our American way of life. 
They help develop good character traits, the abilities to get 
along with others, and to be good home managers. 

The overall goal of both FHA and NHA is to help indi- 
viduals improve personal, family, and community living. To 
guide their activities toward this goal, these organizations 
have set up four objectives in their national program for the 
period 1959 to 1962. 

To develop our potential abilities. 

To develop better understanding of our family members 
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and to contribute to their well-being. 


To interpret the value of home economics as a basic part 
of our total education. 


To promote good will through getting to know our neigh- 
bors at home and abroad. 


FHA and NHA are non-profit organizations started in 1945 
and supported by membership dues. Any student who is tak- 
ing or has taken a homemaking course in school may be a 
member. Chapter affiliations are open to all secondary 
schools —both public and private—which provide instruction 
in homemaking. 


Youth officers are elected each year and provide leader- 
ship at local, state, and national levels. Members of the state 
home economics education supervisory staffs serve as state 
advisors. 

National headquarters are in the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Home economics sections of AVA and NEA cooperate 
in the program. The American Home Economics Association 
serves as a co-sponsor. 


Left to right, 1959-60 national officers of the NHA are 
Mildred Wilson, Talladega, Ala., President; Gladyce Hub- 
bard, Angleton, Tex., Vice-President; Norma Louise Richmond, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Treasurer; and Mary Blackston, Elkridge, 
Md., Secretary. 
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The purposes of this program are t) young 
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aims, high school students, parents an The 
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. study as individual groups and in com high s 
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ment of children, and the development 
of necessary skills for personal and 
family living. 

The program for the parent group is 
planned by the members under the 
leadership and guidance of a well 
qualified instructor. Early in the year, 
the parents decide what aspects of 
family living they want to pursue. 
Committees and study groups are 
formed on the basis of these interests, 
on the needs of little children, and on 
the ways in which members of this 
group may be included in the high 
school program. 

The program for the pre-kindergar- 
ten group of fifteen four-year-old chil- 
dren is centered around the interests 


and needs of children of this age. Ex-_ 


periences in art, music, games, and out- 
door play are provided. 

Three well-qualified teachers—two 
women with home economics training, 
and one man (the father of two young 
children) —work as a team with each 
having definite group responsibilities. 
The entire program is coordinated by 
the Home Economics Education Super- 
visor. 

The overall plan for this pilot pro- 
gram has been designed in action re- 
search framework approved by the 
Department of Heme Economics Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics Education of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 

Included in this design are several 
hypotheses, among which are: 

The high school youth will gain val- 
uable insights and increased under- 
standing of self and others through op- 
portunities to work with children and 
young parents as well as with their 
peer group; they will learn to appre- 
ciate and weigh values; they will ac- 
quire some of the skills necessary for 
satisfactory personal and group living. 

The program for little children will 
be enriched by the participation of 
high school youth and by members of 
the parent group. 

The parents will better understand 
four-year-old children and will begin 
to be increasingly objective about their 
own children; they will gain in per- 
sonal perception as they study to- 
gether areas of their choice. 

The team approach to teaching will 
provide a richer program for all 
groups. 

The physical arrangement will en- 
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High school students join parents in an evening meeting 


hance and facilitate the program. The 
wall which separates the high school 
homemaking classroom (a large living 
area arranged and furnished for flex- 
ible use) from the pre-kindergarten 
room, two one-way 
panels for observation. 


contains vision 

There are six classes of seniors in 
this high school, three of which meet 
in the morning when the little children 
are in school. Early in the school year, 
under the direction of the three family 
life teachers and the regular senior 
class teacher, these three classes are 
prepared to start participation in the 
pre-kindergarten Students 
are ass’gned in teams of three to par- 
ticipate actively every day for a week 
during their class period. At the end of 
the week, each team reports to its 
class. 


program. 


These young people take their re- 
y s I 


sponsibility very seriously for report- 
ing observations and experiences. 
Most of them exhibit maturity which is 
quite gratifying. Class 
which stem from these 
from questions posed by 


discussions, 
reports and 
other group 
members, are stimulating and contrib- 
ute to the depth of meaning evoked. 
The teacher of the pre-kindergarten 
group attends these sessions to help 
examine, explain, interpret, and eval- 
uate the experiences which these high 
school students have had. 


For these seventy-five members of 
the three morning classes, the second 
semester holds even greater opportuni- 
ties. They repeat their participation in 
the pre-kindergarten program for two 
weeks instead of one week and with 
additional expectations and require- 
ments, since each student must keep, 
for the two week period, an anecdotal 
record of at least one child; take over 
a specific part of the program; make 
an objective observation of a preschool 
child for a minimum of five minutes, 
the report of which is written and 
handed in; design and make a piece of 
appropriate equipment for a child to 
use. This experience has produced 
many and original projects among 
which are a bean bag game, a mag- 
netic story board, a ring toss, a child’s 
chair, puppets, a gasoline pump, an 
intercom set for children, many forms 
of puzzles, etc. 


The little children readily accept 
these youths who enrich the experi- 


ences for children in many ways 
through their interests, talents, and en- 
thusiasm. Also, the opportunity for 
the high school youths to be closely 
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Continued from Page 17 


associated with the same little children 
over an extended period of time pro- 
vides a valuable climate for maturing 
and the development of insights into 
child development. 


For example, one young chap, who 
had been very shy and retiring in class, 
stood indecisively when he first en- 
tered the pre-kindergarten room. Go- 
ing over to him, a little four-year-old 
girl firmly planted her small foot on 
one of his big feet, then looked up at 
him waiting for a response. After a 
moment, he put his foot on hers. Back 
she came with another tap. At this 
point he smiled and so . . . the ice was 
broken! In this kindergarten room, 
this young man learned much about 
little children—and about himself as 
evidenced by his behavior, not only 
with the children but with his peers. 


The evidences of emerging maturity 
are constant reminders of the worth of 
this program. One young girl who 
was engaged decided late in the year 
that she would postpone immediate 
marriage because she had decided, as 
the result of her class experiences, she 
was “not yet mature enough to assume 
responsibility for founding my own 
home.” 


Many resource people are used as 
occasions and needs arise: doctors, 
lawyers, religious leaders of all faiths, 
college personnel, bankers, insurance 
men, social workers, representatives of 
various social agencies, etc. 


Conferences Important 


Opportunities for students to have 
individual conferences with their in- 
structor have proven most important. 
Some have need to discuss relatively 
simple concerns, while others have 
deep-seated problems. Some of these 
are recognized as requiring specialized 
professional help, provided through the 
use of school psychologists and social 
workers. 


This kind of rapport between teacher 
and students indicates clearly the need 
for and value of the opportunity at this 
age, as one boy put it, to “talk things 
through,” with someone who can be 


understanding and objective about the 
issue under discussion. 

Parents of the high school youths 
make consultation appointments with 
this instructor for whom their sons and 
daughters have great respect and with 
whom they can talk freely. Generally, 
parent visits are unknown to their sons 
and daughters. 

Members of the practical nursing 
classes in Linton High School partici- 
pate actively when each student nurse 
of these classes spends a week in the 
pre-kindergarten room. At the end of 
the week, the student nurse has a con- 





THANKSGIVING 


“Abundant crops reward the labors of 
the husbandryman. Commerce and man- 
ufacturers have successfully prosecuted 
their peaceful paths. The mines and for- 
ests have yielded liberally. 
has increased 
Peace has 


The nation 
in wealth and 
prevailed. Civil 
religious liberty are secured to every 
inhabitant of the land, whose soil is trod 
by none but free men. It becomes a 
people thus favored to make acknowl- 
edgement to the Supreme Author, from 
whom such blessings flow, of their grati- 
tude and their dependence; to render 
praise and thanksgiving for the same, 
and devoutly to implore the continuance 
of God's mercies.” 


strength. 
and 


—From Thanksgiving Day Proc- 
lamation issued by President 
Ulysses S. Grant, 1869. 











ference with the teacher of the chil- 
dren. Clarification and explanation of 
questions and concerns are possible at 
this time. 

Members of the parent group partici- 
pate in the program for children by 
serving as resource people. They func- 
tion by carrying out the program 
rather than serving merely as helpers. 
For example, parent enriched 
experiences children when she 
brought her violin which she not only 
played but also let the children see how 
it was made and how it made music. 
Parents have also helped to build 
teacher-designed equipment and toys. 


one 
for 


These parents serve as resource peo- 
ple for the high school students. We 
have found through experience that 
youths at this age relate very well with 
young parents and can discuss their 
concerns with more freedom than they 
can with their own parents. Also, these 
young parents join the high school 
classes on some occasions, such as the 
viewing of a film on some phase of 








family life. They may join a buzz ses. 
sion at the time the total group breaks 
up for small group discussion. 






Special talents of parents are used 
when possible and practical, as showy 
when a father discussed family f. 
nances, particularly investments an( 
insurance. The mother of an adopted 
child in the pre-kindergarten sroup 
discussed what is involved in adopting 
a child and what this means for all 
concerned, 













Parents’ Groups 





In their own group, parents decide 
what aspects of family life they wish 
to investigate, and then divide into 
study groups according to their in. 
terests. Some areas investigated are 
security in the family, what to expect 
of children, home vs. school responsi- 
bilities, and the effects of various oc. 
cupations on family life. 
















Not all parents have the same amount 
of time to devote to the program. How- 
ever, since we enroll families, all un- 
derstand that there are certain respon- 
sibilities for everyone. Most mothers 
and fathers are 







interested and 
scientious in being very much a part 
of the program. As in any group, some 
are more active than others, some make 
up in quality what they lack in quan- 
tity of involvement, a very few do little 
beyond actual requirements. Never- 
theless, for those who do become in- 
tegral parts of the program, the experi- 
ences are rewarding, not only for their 
children but also for individual parents 
as indicated by the following example: 


con- 
















One father, a brilliant mathemati- 
cian, known in the community for his 
contributions in the field of scientific 
research, was noticeably uncomfortable 
in the early fall parent meetings. He 
arrived late, kept his topcoat on, and 
sat apart——just outside the informal 
group. He took no active part in dis 
cussions and left immediately 
meetings were concluded. 











when 







Possibly motivated by a conscien- 
tious feeling toward his responsibility 
as a parent, he joined a small discus- 
sion group planning to study how chil- 
dren learn. He appeared to be much 
more comfortable in the small group 
and relaxed visibly during the friendly 
give-and-take as the study progressed 
over a period of weeks. He read widely 
on the subject and added considerably 
to the scope and depth of the study. 

He told the parent leader one eve- 


Continued Next Page 
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ning as the group was leaving the last 
discussion meeting, “I can't tell you 
how much I have enjoyed these meet- 
ings not to mention what they have 
meant to me.” 

When the group was ready to share 
its study with the total parent group, 
this father made a scholarly presenta- 
tion with warmth and humor. He ad- 
mitted that his expectations for his 
little girl were more realistic as a result 
of his increased understanding of chil- 
dren. Several members of the high 
school classes in social psychology 
were present at this meeting. Some of 
the boys who knew and respected the 
professional reputation of this man 
were impressed to see him also in the 
role of father. 

Contributions by members of the 


high school faculty have been many 
and varied, At various times, a mem- 


ber of the science department has | 


brought to the pre-kindergarten room 
such animals as white mice, rabbits, 
and baby chickens. The little children 
have made trips to the science labora- 
tories where they have seen rocks, 
flowers, and plants. Staff members of 
the industrial arts program have as- 
sisted in construction of materials and 
equipment. The librarians have in- 
vited the children to visit the library to 
enjoy a story time. 

An English instructor and the in- 
structors in this program discovered 
that they had many of the same people 
in their classes and that reading as- 
signments overlapped. Through sched- 
uling made possible by the head of the 
English department, an integrated pro- 
gram was evolved. The curriculum 
possibilities are many and it is hoped 
that further areas may be included. 


One of the very interesting develop- 
ments, as a result of being part of this 
program, is the professional choice 
made by high school seniors. Some are 
going to study early childhood educa- 
tion; some, pediatrics, psychology, so- 
ciology, and further study in family 
life education. 


Cornell University has been inter- 
ested in the action research and has 
developed techniques of testing which 
will help in the evaluation of the pro- 
gram. As mentioned earlier, three 
morning classes of high school seniors 
participate in the program of children. 
There are also three afternoon classes 


which have the same curriculum con- | 


tent but for which there is no oppor- 
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tunity to be included in the program 
for children and parents. These classes 
comprise a semi-control group. A study 
hall group which has no association 
with any part of the program, serves as 
a control group. 

While this program is in the third 
year of a four-year research project, 
those involved are convinced that this 
kind of education should be the prop- 
erty of all high school students. 

Indications are that for those in- 
cluded in this interrelated program, 
there is considerable value in different 
age levels contributing to the enrich- 
ment of living for each other. The op- 


portunities possible under the leader- 
ship of a team of well-qualified instruc- 
tors are infinitely greater than if each 
group were functioning as an isolated 
unit taught by one person. 

That this kind of education is basic 
for a strong society cannot be over- 
emphasized. Dr. Laurence Frank has 
said, “What we today are calling edu- 
cation for marriage and family life. 
may in years to come be recognized as 
the first steps toward a recognition of 
our culture, something of far greater 
significance than all contemporary po- 
litical movements, programs, and con- 
flicts that now engross our attention.” 








You don’t need a technical background to use them! 


Graduate work in mathematics, physics, and 
electronics is helpful, of course, but not necessary. 
Just send for our FREE booklet, “Programs for 
Teaching Electricity — Electronics”, and select 

the course that’s custom-tailored for your classes. 


Each unit comes complete with text, instruction 
manuals, student experiment equipment, instruction sheets 


and power supplies. 


Programs available for students from elementary school to 


college age. 


WRITE NOW, TO: 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO., INC. 
BOX 3110 VINCENNES, INDIANA 























Education for FAMILY LIVING 


Gentry High School 
Gentry, Arkansas 


A FAMILY LIVING course develops at- 
titudes and feelings that are basic in 
living. It helps to develop a habit of 
analytical thinking. as well as to devel- 
op a feeling of responsibility for think- 
ing and concern for others. First of all, 
perhaps, is a better understanding of 
self and interpersonal relations. 

The basic concept of the family liv- 
ing course in Gentry High School, 
Gentry, Arkansas, is: 

“Develop the kind of feelings, under- 
standings and appreciations in myself 
that make me a happy, desirable per- 
son. Then I have accomplished a great- 
er part of becoming a mature indi- 
vidual; that is, a good family member, 
marriageable, and a good citizen.” 

This is a big order! And it cannot 
be accomplished in 36 weeks. But 
ground work for progress can be laid. 

TO CREATE situations and de- 
vise methods which are conductive to 
teaching these basic philosophies, ex- 
periences that command thinking and 
action are indispensable. Some of the 
learning experiences used in the fam- 
ily-living course in Gentry School in- 
cluded symposiums, field trips, setting 
up real situations for social growth, 
bringing experts into the class to pre- 
sent points of view, and role playing. 

The symposium has proved to be an 
informative method of teaching. Stu- 
dents volunteered to be symposium 
members and searched for material 


The symposium is a basic teach- 
ing method in Gentry High 
School's family life course. 
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by 
Frances Bailey 
Department of Education 
State of Arkansas 


and ideas to prepare themselves for the 
job. People in the community were re- 
sources in many cases. An effective 
symposium was presented in class dur- 
ing the last week of October on The 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Go- 
ing Steady. Each member had pre- 
pared by choosing recognized authori- 
ties for reference and by getting the 
opinions of teen-agers and adults out- 
side the class. 

In a unit on Dating a teen-age party 
was held during a class period. Each 
student in the class was a member of 
some committee. such as. invitation, 
entertainment, decoration, food, prep- 
aration, serving, and clean-up. During 
the days preceding the party there was 
class discussion concerning party man- 
ners, what makes a party a success, 
suitable games for different parties, 
and “my own responsibility in making 




























a party a success.” Both boys and girls 
served on each committee. Enthusiasm 
ran high and the party was pronounced 
a success. 

MONEY MANAGEMENT in the 
home is an important part of family 
life. In a small town, one of the best 
places to get information on savings, 
loans, mortgages, home ownership, and 
related subjects is at the bank. When 
the class visited the bank, the students 
returned with enough information for 
a book, it seemed. Some of them were 
anxious to tell their parents what they 
learned for fear they did not know 
these many facts. Along with handling 
money, the class studied how to shop, 
learning to interpret advertising wise- 
ly, and some of the problems of mak. 
ing choices in buying family foods and 
other household needs. 

All the homemaking classes and the 
family-living class participated in a 
one-day Play School. Pre-school chil- 
dren were invited to spend the day at 
school; and they participated in the 
day’s activities. Since the family-living 
class is held the hour before noon, their 
activities dealt with playground games 
and lunch. Part of the class prepared 
lunch while the rest of the members 
were on the playground. The children 
returned to the homemaking cottage to 
prepare for lunch. In order for them 
to become quiet and be ready to eat 
after playground activities, two boys 
read a story each to the 17 pre-school- 
ers just before going to the table for 
vegetable soup, broiled cheese sand- 
wiches, celery sticks, ice cream, cook- 
ies, and milk. 


DEVELOPING CRITERIA for 


self evaluation is an important aspect 
of the course. Answering questions 
orally or in writing is a method of eval- 
uation which has been used by many 


Continued Next Page 
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GENTRY ... 

From Preceding Page 
teachers. Performance, of course, in 
some areas is the best test. In the 
family-living classes at Gentry, many 
evaluations devices have been em- 
ployed. 

Recently on a written test boys and 
girls gave these answers when they 
were asked to mention some charac- 
teristics they look for in a marriage 
partner: 

“Someone who would be a good 
mother for my children;” “love and 
respect for me;” “is kind and consider- 
ate about my thoughts and feelings:” 
“sood health mentally and physically 
and emotional maturity:” “I want her 
to come from a family without mental 
defects;” “knows handle 
money and be happy.” 

These answers message 
and denote growth in the teen-ager. 

FAMILY LIVING is an elective 
course for senior boys and girls in 
Gentry High School which meets every 
day for a one hour class period. 
Mixed classes are encouraged because 
we feel boys as well as girls should 
learn about family living since families 
are made up of both men and women. 
Education for marriage and family 
living is as important as education for 
other aspects of life. Gaining the point 
of view of the other sex on family 
problems pertaining to money man- 
agement, child care and training, reli- 
gious philosophy, role in family living 
and matters pertaining to dating. and 
weddings is of value to class members 
as well as the teachers in making plans 
for the course in the future. 

Dr. George Ivey, a Methodist minis- 
ter and marriage counsellor of Spring- 
dale, Arkansas, has spoken to the class 
on Making Marriage Work. Local min- 
isters and a priest from a neighboring 
community have spoken on Religion 
and Marriage. A panel of married men 
and women discussed /n-law Relations. 
The panel was made up of a married 
man, a young married woman. a grand- 
mother, a mother of teen-age children, 
and a young father. Points of view and 
experience were varied, but conclu- 
sions were basically the same. 

EVALUATION devices that do 
not result with a grade in the teacher’s 
record book are sometimes most valu- 
able from the standpoint of individual 
progress in a family living course. Of 
course, grade must be recorded for 
each class member. For this the written 
test is the old stand-by. Devices such as 


how to 


contain a 
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“supervised discussion” and “brain- 
storming” are quite effective. The “su- 
pervised-discussion”, which gives the 
student an opportunity for personal 
evaluation in regard to the subject 
being discussed, is a method which the 
teacher can supervise and perhaps 
gives varied opportunities for the 
students. The teacher may “toss-out” 
statements or questions as “Teen-agers 
and their parents very seldom disagree 
on matters of behavior” or 
“Teen-age marriages fail because no 
teen-ager is capable of managing a 
home”. Participation by every class 
member is encouraged, perhaps even 
directed. 


social 


Role playing is a means of solving 
problems related to dating. Each class 
member contributes a situation. These 
situations are presented to the class 
and the first one to be role-played 
decided upon. Players volunteer for 
the part they would like to play. 
(Moreno’s ideas on role-playing were 
used.) 

After the situation was role-played 
once, other players often volunteered 
to play it again, showing another solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Certainly, family living education 
makes important contributions to the 
social. moral and economic welfare of 
tomorrow’s adults. 
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courses or full two-year programs. 
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ERECTRONIC SYSTEM 
to simplify your teaching methods 


Whether your program involves teaching electricity or electronics as part of 
a General Shop Program, an Industrial Arts Course, or a comprehensive 
course, there is an ErecTronic System exactly suited to your requirements 
for the Elementary, High School. or Vocational School level. 


Versatile ErecTronic System Kits are complete teaching and learning aids of 
unparalleled flexibility and utility. Everything essential to complete instruc- 
tion, demonstration, and learning is furnished — for short introductory 


No time is wasted by teacher or student, because no special tools or soldering 
are required. Exclusive Jiffy Clip* connectors slip easily over posts. These 
connectors are so reliable that they are used by professional engineers for 
circuit development. Components are mounted on bases with plug-in pins, 
and fit into precision-drilled workboards. 


Manuals for use with ErecTronic Systems contain specifically designed experi- 
ments to facilitate students’ understanding of principles through the process 
of doing and observing as opposed to reading and memorizing. Class room 
theory can be easily coordinated with laboratory exercises. 





Exploring Electricity 
L-200W 
Exploring Electronics 
T-175W 


Basic Radio Circuits 


Basic Electronics 
BE5-T 





ERECTRONIC SYSTEM KITS ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR MANY COURSES INCLUDING: 
$39.95 
Purchase Guide No. 1350 


$39.95 
Purchase Guide No. 4335 


$59.50 
2-RF Purchase Guide No. 3510 
$210.00 











Write for ErecTronic Technical Data 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


195 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 





HERE’S EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


TO CONDUCT COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE 


ELECTRONICS PROGRAMS 


Integrated with a new, up-to-date series of textbooks 
Philco Training Programs are fully organized and 
present the theory and applications of electronics by a 
proven and simplified teaching method. 


The Philco Classroom Demonstrator presents the circuits 
of electronics theory and equipment a step at a time 
with easily learned “building block” circuit panels. 
Students learn and understand electronics better as 

the instructor builds complete and functioning systems 
by combining these circuit panels a block at a time 

in the racks of the classroom demonstrator. Students 
learn by doing as they build duplicate systems 

with matching lab chassis. 

All demonstrations and experiments are clearly explained 
in the instructor’s manual. Entire classroom 
demonstrator unit moves easily on its own casters and 
plugs into any regular A.C. outlet. 

A variety of one, two and three year programs are 
available. Programs can be tailored to suit the specific 
training needs of any school or community. 
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STUDENTS LEARN BY DOING 


Students build complete and 
functioning systems with lab chassis 
that correspond to the ‘‘building 
block”’ circuit panels that instructor 
uses on the classroom demonstrator, 


ANNOUNCING A NEW TEXTBOOK 
SERIES, “ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL FUNDAMENTALS” 


Specially developed to meet the 
urgent need for a basic, up-to-date 
text on electronics, this new 
3-volume series gives comprehensive 
coverage of the fundamentals of 
electronics and electricity. Although 
it is an integral part of complete 
Philco Programs, it can be used 
effectively by itself. For on-approval 
copies, please write to address below. 








~ Mergenthaler Vocational—Technical High School—Baltimore, Md., William Daughaday, Instructor; Howard E. Ziefle, Principal. 


For further information, please write: 


PHILCO. TecHRep Division 


**C” and Ontario Streets, P. O. Box 4730, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
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Recently received was this picture of a luncheon group honoring Dr. John A. Lapp. 
was presented with the award voted him during the 1959 AVA Convention. 


Dr. Lapp 
Presentation was 


made by President E. M. Claude. Dr. Hobart H. Sommers was master of ceremonies. 





Dr. Benjamin H. Van Oot, retired 
vocational industrial educator of Vir- 
ginia, was honored recently by his 
alma mater, The Oswego State College 
of Education at Oswego, New York. 
Dr. Van Oot who was graduated from 
the “Oswego Normal School” in 1905 
was presented the Distinguished Alum- 
nus Award, an innovation this year, at 
the 99th Commencement at the Col- 
lege. The presentation will be made 
annually to an outstanding Oswego 
graduate who has distinguished him- 
self in education or some other field of 
endeavor. 

Dr. Van Oot served as State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in Virginia for more than thirty 


lives in Richmond. He was an active 
member of the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education and is a life member 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, 


e 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
just issued a 26-page brochure, Schools 
in Our Democracy, which presents the 
views of Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, on five 
basic issues education. 
It discusses recent criticisms leveled at 
education and teachers on topics such 
as: 


in American 


Should our schools teach charac- 
ter education? 

Why a high school for all? 

American vs. European schools. 

Should we have national stand- 
ards for education in the United 
States? 

How good are our school leaders? 

What are the present and future 
needs of our schools? 
Commissioner Derthick 


*An 


says, 
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essential ingredient for improvement 
of education is the challenge of con- 
structive criticism. The best schools I 
know are thoughtfully weighing criti- 
cisms and are working hard to effect 
the improvements that are needed.” 

Copies of this pocket-size book may 
be obtained by writing to the U. S. 
Office. 

. 

Arthur W. Johnson, formerly State 
Director of Vocational Education for 
Montana, is now devoting full time to 
his duties as State Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Agricultural Education. The 
change became effective September 19. 


hf * 


. . A 
years. He retired in 1956 and now~/ 


“Joan O’Neill is one of the most 
talented and dedicated students we've 
ever had,” says James F. Gallant. di- 
rector of the Essex Agricultural School. 
Danvers, Mass. 

Maybe that’s why Joan was elected 
to her singular position—she is the 
first girl in the United States ever to 
be president of an FFA chapter. 

Following graduation from Essex, 
Joan plans to study for two years at 
the University of Massachusetts and 
then go on to four years—Michigan 
State, she hopes—of training to earn 
her degree in veterinary medicine. 


* -. 


With sorrow we report the death of 
L. A. DeVoy of Paramus, New Jersey, 
who passed away July 31. 

Also with sorrow we report that Dr. 
Albert M. Field, professor emeritus of 
agricultural education, University of 
Minnesota, died on July 4. Author of 
several textbooks in agriculture. Dr. 
Field was one of the first teachers to 
emphasize the cross-sectional or inte- 
grated method of teaching agriculture. 


CONVENTION 
BOUND? 


HE Santa Fe Rartroap will help 

AVA conventioneers arrive in 
plenty of time for the Los Angeles 
meeting. In fact, the Santa Fe people 
are adding two extra first class cars to 
one of their crack cross-country trains, 
The Grand Canyon. Leaving Chicago’s 
Dearborn Station at 11 A.M. (CST) 
on December 1, The Grand Canyon 
will reach Los Angeles at 12:10 P.M. 
(PST) on Saturday, December 3. The 
special AVA cars will have bedroom 
and roomette accomodations. 

For those who haven’t seen the great 
West—and even for those who have— 
this 2256-mile run offers plenty in the 
way of magnificent scenery through 
Southwestern historyland, For exam- 
ple, the rail route closely parallels the 
famous Santa Fe Trail between Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and mid-New 
Mexico, and it parallels the old Zuni 
Trail through desert and mountains 
into Los Angeles. 

This Santa Fe route runs from Chi- 
cago through Kansas City, Dodge City, 
Albuquerque, and Flagstaff on its way 
to the Pacific. That means you'll see 
a lot of rich corn, wheat, cattle, fruit, 
and vegetable country. Quite a few 
miles of cactus too. The 49-hour trip 
is an education in itself. 

District representatives of Santa Fe 
will have already contacted state direc- 
tors of vocational education and presi- 
dents and secretaries of state associa- 
tions by the time you read this mes- 
sage. For those who have not been 


reached and who desire further infor- 
mation about special Santa Fe accomo- 
dations, write directly to Mr. H. F. 
Pugh, General Agent, Santa Fe Rail- 
way System, Suite 400, 1710 H Street, 
N.W.. Washington 6, D. C. 
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ALLIED BEST BUYS 


for TAPE RECORDING and 
ELECTRONIC TRAINING 










Supreme Value KNIGHT” 2-Speed 
Dual-Track Tape Recorder 


ONLY 


$8695 


$5 down 


Exceptional combination of sound 
fidelity and rugged dependability. 
Features: fingertip-selected speeds 
3% and 7% ips; 6-watt amplifier; 
separate tone and volume controls; 
built-in 5” woofer and 4” tweeter 
. with electrical crossover; extra jack 
permits playback through an external speaker; 
recording level indicator; fast wind and rewind 
(with rewind lock-in); single-lever control for 
“*Play-Idle-Record’”’ functions; tape guide 
= for proper tape alignment. Compact—19 
b. carrying weight. Complete with mike, full 
7” reel of premium recording tape and 7” take- 
up reel. U.S. made; unbeatable value. 
$86.95 


35 DU 710. $5.00 Down. Net 
See Our Catalog for Additional Recorder Buys 


—_"~ 


LANGUAGE LABS at BIG SAVINGS 


Let us show you & way to provide ho anal 

the-minute —% pe = . lab 
inimum cost. ply 

at mvery budget. Ask for Bulletin 1-306 


MLLUED knight-kits° 


Best for Training in Electronics 


* 12-in-One 





Electronic 
\ Lab Kit 
only 


$4495 


Best, broad-coverage 

electronics teaching aid 

available. Includes 12 
circuit projects, each demonstrating basic 
electronic applications. Components, once 
mounted, remain in place and last indefi- 
nitely; select any of 12 circuits by simply 
changing jumper wires. Includes tube, 
photocell, mike, hardware, solder, wire 
and detailed instructions. 
83 Y 272. 12-in-1 Kit. Only $14.95 


244 1961 ALLIED CATALOG 


444-page buying guide to 
everything in electronics for 
your school: Knight-Kits for 
training; lab instruments; sound 
and recording equipment; 
books; tools; ic parts. 
Write for Free copy. 


ALLIED RADIO 





r 
ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 195-L 

100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 

Ship the following: [1] 35 DU 710. [1 83 Y 272. 


0 Send FREE 1961 Allied Catalog 
0) Send Language Training Bulletin 1-3069 


Name 





Address. 





City, 


ie — — — __ 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 


Firm Booth 





Aetna Casualty & Surety Co, 

151 Farmington Ave., Hartford 15, Conn. 
American Air Filter Co. 

215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. — 
American Pullmax .Co., Inc. 

2455 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
American School 

Chapel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, II. 
American Technical Society 

848 E. 58th St. Chicago 37, Ll. 
Ammco Tools, Inc. 

2100 Commonwealth Ave., North Chicago, Ill. 
Atlas Press Co. 

1915 N. Pitcher, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Barrett Equipment Co. 

2101 Cass. Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
J. H. Bender Equipment Co. 

5430 Tweedy Blvd., South Gate, Calif. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 

237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 
The Bobbs Merrill Co., Inc. 

1720 E. 38th St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Boice Crane Co. 

930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 

400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Charvoz-Roos Corp. 

50 Colfax Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 

1951 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 

9021 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Combined Book Exhibit 

950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
Delco-Remy 

2401 Columbus Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. 

Mountainview Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Desmond Bros. Paint Co. 

1526 W. 228th St., Torrance, Calif. 
DeVry Technical Institute, Inc. 

4141 Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Il. 
DeWalt, Inc. 

Lancaster, Penna. 
A. B. Dick Co. 

5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
Duro Metal Products Co. 
2649 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 
Educational Council of the Graphic Arts Industries, Inc, 
5728 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Electronic Industries Assoc. 

1721 DeSales St., Washington, D. C. 
Electronic Kits Supply Co. 

1727 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Encylopaedia Britannica 

2412 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. — 
Erlanger Sales Co. 

4217 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. — 
Eugene Dietzgen Co. 

2425 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
Ford Motor Co. 

The American Rd., Dearborn, Mich. — ~~ 
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These firms will have booths 


at the Los Angeles Meeting 


Firm 





General Finishes Sales & Service Co. 

1548 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
The Giz Co. 

11705 E. Washington Blvd., Whittier, Calif. 
Goodheart-Willcox Co., Ine. 

1322 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. . 
Gramercy Guild Group, Inc. 

116 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. _..... 
Great Books Syntopicon 

3806 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Harley Pence Machinery Co. 

1805 N. Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Hed-wick Co. (Logan) 

1171 E. 32nd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Ine. 

383 Madison Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 

520 E. Ave. N. W., Cedar Rapids. Iowa 
J. P. Lippincott Co. 

E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. Penna. 
McGrawHill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 

Towanda Avenue, Bloomington. Ill. 
Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. 

812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Morgan Vise Co. 

108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, II). 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

145 Sixth St., N. W., Grand Rapids 4. Mich. . 49.50 
O'Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. 

Lake City, Minnesota 
Paco Electronics Co., Inc. 

70-31 84th St., Glendale 27, N. Y. 
Phileo TechRep Division 

“C” & Ontario Sts., Philadelphia 34. Penna. 
Pickett & Eckel, Inc. 

1109 S. Fremont Ave., Alhambra. Calif. 
Porter Cable Machine Co. 

700 Marcellus St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Frederick Post Co. 

3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, IL. 
Powermatic Machine Co. 

MeMinnville, Tenn. 
Prakken Publications 

330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor. Mich. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 

116 W. 14th St., New York 11. N. Y. 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta Power Tool Division 

400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Safety Cutter Co. 

Edison Way at 11 Ave., Menlo Park. Calif. 
Science Electronics, Inc. 

195 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Seven-Up Bottling Co. of Los Angeles. Inc. 

5101 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles 58. Calif. 
Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 

4258 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Til. 
Snap-On Tools Corporation 

1717 W. 6th St., Los Angeles. Calif. er ee on 06 
South Bend Lathe, Inc. 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Ind. 74.76 


Continued next Page 
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Importers of top quality 
C72 CARVING TOOLS 


RASP RIFFLERS 




















This riffer has a rasp on each end, a 
formed center for firm hold. It is the 
most versatile rasp for hundreds of 
jobs. 

In one shape or another, the rasp rif- 
fler is being used in every cabinet, 
model, boat, pattern and gun-shop and 
in every sculptor’s studio and manual 
training school. 

Overall length 7”, rasp and approx. 2” 
smooth cut only. 

Price of each rasp riffier $ 1.95 
Price of set of 8 rasp riffiers $14.80 


Send for free 12 page folder on wood 
carving tools and supplies 


Yip FRANK MITTERMEIER 


3577 E Tremont Ave @ New York 65.8 








CERROTECHNICS 


cavee TIME e LABOR e MONEY 


in many industrial tasks 









































This new wall chart, designed for voca- 
tional class-rooms, summarizes the entire 
technology of CERROTECHNICS. It lists 
and gives the principal properties of the 
standard CERRO ALLOYS. It also lists 
and illustrates their 63 known applica- 
tions. 


*T.M. 


Cerro de Pasco | CERROTECHNICS is the practice 
Corporation of using low-temperature-melting 


CERRO* ALLOYS to expedite 
Gp many industrial operations. 
Send for your free wall chart today. 
CERRO DE PASCO 
SALES CORPORATION 


Room 1513, 300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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CHALLENGE... 
From Page 13 


seems to be a school of thought today 
that much less emphasis should be 
given to the teaching skills in home 
economics courses. With both parents 
working, there are fewer opportunities 
for guidance in learning skills in the 
home. Can we disregard their impor- 
tance? The homemaker who has de- 
veloped a high degree of skill is in a 
position to subordinate chores to more 
important aspects of family living as 
well as to accept responsibilities and 
work outside the home. How will you, 
through home economics education, 
alert students to ways and means of 
streamlining homemaking skills? 


Needless to say, we are all aware 
that mass production has made avail- 
able a multiplicity of goods and serv- 
ices to homemakers, which in turn has 
created the problem of making wise 
choices to take care of individual and 





t MILLIONS SOLD EVERY YEAR! 


POM WILHOLE 
Gubind «GLUE 


eye SPREADS FURTHER 
| a. ee | 


Los Angeles 31 « WILHOLD GLUES, INC. + Chicago 12 











Woodworkers’ Vises 
meet every need! 


Columbian No. 7CDS 





You have your choice of 2 sizes 
and 2 types of continuous screw 
mechanisms...Rapid Acting...or 
Solid Nut. 

You may select Plain or Dog 
Type front jaws. You may specify 
Hardwood, Tubular Steel or Ad- 
justable Steel Handles. Write for 
Bulletin LL-3184, 


y The Columbian Vise & Mfg. C 
Fle \% cauntian Vise & Wie C0 


Sold by leading distributors 
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family needs. All indications point to 
the fact that these will increase in the 
sixties. How will your program of 
home economics education aid stu- 
dents and adults to function intelli- 
gently in the baffling situation of mak- 
ing choices as well as in influencing the 
type of goods and services that should 
be made available to consumers? 

In the same vein is the use of money 
and credit. An innovation on the 
American economic scene is the teen- 
age worker who has created an entirely 
new group of spenders. Helping them, 
as well as young adults, distinguish be- 
tween needs and wants in the expendi- | 
ture of money presents a problem) 
which is perplexing to both parents 
and professional workers in many 
fields. How will you through home 
economics education help students gain 
the skills they need in handling money? 

The opportunities to use these chal- 
lenges as guide lines in the develop- 
ment of home economics programs in 


Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials and 
equipment. Fully illustrated NEW 


#6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on letterhead 
(Wholesale to Public Institutions) 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CoO, 


professional staff 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in 
your territory. From your desk you 
can earn a substantial addition to your 
income. Only written contacts with 
your clients! Write for particulars and 
further details to VKK-Office, Vienna 
66, P.O.B. 128, Austria. 





cnet?” Borrow By MAIL 
32 repays $600 


emt Further your education y press- 
A ing bills, enjoy or you want 

with a confidential LOAN-by- 
™\ MAIL—get any amount. $100.00 

D> = to $600.00. Pay back in small 


| monthly installments. Take as long | Amount |24Mon semi 





as 24 months. No summer — of Loan | Payments 
payments. Everything private. o $5.3 


























the 60’s is unlimited. To the extent 
that teachers are willing to really fH he ys 
study situations which the families are f AAW 4 oy tas 
facing in the communities in which pray hey ~~ ena Boot, 148 a 
they are working and to the extent that | | DIAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 4-140 wo acent | 

° . } 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Neb. WILL CALL 
they help family members acquire | | Please rush FREE Loan Order Blank. 
knowledge, attitude and skills, which| | name Pa 
result in improving family living, to | | Adares 7 
that degree will the program in home} | 
economics education be effective. | 





City. a 





Amount you want to borrow $ .......-.------------ 
— 
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Stanley Tools : 
New Britain, Conn. of 10 
L. S. Starrett Co. per ce 

Athol, Mass. capuitiesaiiadibidtaadeaadiitlalsedeeldiadiat 
Supreme Products Corp. 

380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. — 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P. O. Box 3527, Long Beach, Calif. 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Service 
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HE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY is a fast 
a. growing industry: in fact. since 

1939 it has shown a growth rate 
of 10 per cent. compared to the three 
per cent for all industry.' Continued 
growth at a rate greater than the rest 
of industry is expected. In the state of 
Connecticut, the Stamford-Greenwich- 
Norwalk area served by the J. M. 
Wright Technical School of Stamford 
includes many chemical plants and em- 
plovs a great chemical 
As is the case in most indus- 


number of 
workers. 
tries, a shortage of professional and 
technical help exists. 

The chemists and chemical engineers 
employed in this industry need the val- 
uable support of technicians, scientific 
assistants, and laboratory _ helpers. 
These supporting assistants are em- 
ployed at various levels. with a range 
of educational background from sec- 
ondary school graduates to technical 
institute and college graduates. 

In 1933, representatives of the chem- 
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Mr. Righthand is Director, Nor- 
wich Regional Technical School, 
Norwich, Conn., and formerly As- 
sistant Director, J. M. Wright Tech- 
nical School, Stamford, Conn. 











ical industry of lower Fairfield County 
in Connecticut approached the J. M. 
Wright Technical School of Stamford, 
expressing their concern with the short- 
age of laboratory assistants and with 
the limited training opportunities avail 
able in this area. A consulting commit- 
tee was formed. and during the six- 
year period prior to the opening of this 
new course, the committee worked ac- 
tively to survey the needs of the indus- 
try, to help in the development of a 
curriculum, and to assist in the estab- 
lishment of admission criteria that 
would meet the standards of the school 
as well as of industry. The consulting 
committee also helped in the selection 


Training 


Girls 
For 
Industrial 


Chemistry 


by 


Herbert Righthand 


of equipment and in the layout of the 
laboratory. 


As a result of the survey, it was 
found that there was certainly justifica- 
tion for the inauguration of a course in 
Industrial Chemistry at the J. M. 
Wright Technical School. This course 
is intended to provide boys and girls 
with the necessary knowledge and skills 
to work as laboratory and scientific 
assistants in the chemical field. The 
program is operated as a “co-ed” pro- 
gram, since it was found that in most 
of the positions members of either sex 
could be used. While there were a few 
jobs in pilot plant operation that would 
be limited to men, there were many 
jobs for which industry preferred wom- 
en—jobs that required a good color 
sense, patience, and precision. 

Please turn to Page 33 


*Manufacturing Chemists’ Association Inc., 
The Chemical Industry Facts Book, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1957. 
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LOTS OF SHOW-HOW for SCHOOL-SHOPS- EASY TO USE ! 
Check Books You Would Like to Examine, a = citiz 
and MAIL COUPON TODAY! | " . = 
a lis § 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS DRAFTING. By Walker & Plevyak. (New 1960) A biliti 
well-rounded first, or exploratory course. Revitalizes drafting by j yi : = 
teaching it as a Language of Symbols Used in Creative Thinking, : ais ‘¢ sock 
Planning. Extra color stimulates student interest, makes important ) lar, 
fundamentals easy-to-understand. Challenging problems. $3.75. posit 
WOODWORKING FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Ira C. Madden. to th 
Supplies basic knowledge about tools, woods, and finishing ma- : ee lal 
terials used in productive shop work. Provides a wide selection a ants - aad A _— 
of project materials of proven student interest. An outstanding oust® ; pattr ple 
text. $4.00. now 
MOTOR SERVICE’S AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Toboldt & than 
Purvis. 1960 Ed. Greatest book available for teaching students Fun- 4 - \ le: 
damental Principles and Basic Service Procedures—the foundation on F ’ ps 
which a sound, thorough knowledge of auto mechanics is based. _z the | 
Used by over 9509 schools. $7.95. muc 
PRACTICAL CARPENTRY By Mix & Cirou. New 1960 Ed. Used by its e 
more than 1050 schools. Places special emphasis on proper tech- , ; _— 
niques so beginner will understand and become acquainted with . |} * : EE in 
best carpentry practices. New insert in four colors shows how to ? ae the | 
identify 32 different woods. Over 1100 illustration. $5.00 ; 3 very 
MODERN REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING. New 1960 . valu 
Ed. By Althouse & Turnquist. Gives students sound foundation in 8 thes 
Principles, and acquaints them with refrigerating mechanisms and H es 
their components. Covers application of refrigeration in all ‘ fam 
branches. $7.45. }& moc 
MODERN WELDING PRACTICE. By Althouse & Turnquist. Latest ; mee . T 
information on welding, metal cutting, heat treating, in non-tech- ee ae eat as od 
nical form. Unbiased coverage of entire welding field in one book, gs family 
$5.00. childre 
Goodheart-Willcox PAINTING & DECORATING ENCYCLOPEDIA. By ont 
Wm. Don Jarvis. New Ed. Complete library of up-to-date “know- 3 wa 
how'’ on modern painting, decorating and wood finishing, in one Pe Pg : to esta 
easy-to-use. volume. Prepared especially for use by apprentices, a ott will | 
vocational students. $5.45. necess 
COPE’S PLASTICS BOOK. By D. W. Cope. New 1960 Ed. More than is 200 
90 useful and colorful projects. Best ways to saw, machine, polish, 2 : j 
form, cement, clean plastics. $4.50. . eg ae Cd anothe 
ALL ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES (1960 Ed.) cammanesd $4.50 Z : 
ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING Soascammeaien 2.50 ee The 
FIX YOUR FORD (1960 Ed.) _— 2.95 of far 
FIX YOUR CHEVROLET (1960 Ed.) eaten 2.95 eee ae ib and s 
FIX YOUR PLYMOUTH (1960 Ed.) a Se : i. with 
FIX YOUR VOLKSWAGEN (New, 1960). 2.95 << hee ., i future 
103 EASY JIG SAW PROJECTS a 150 |  . 5 (ee const 
72 BIRD HOUSES & FEEDERS You Can Make _ 1.50 a 80 Nc pee rial 
95 PLYWOOD PROJECTS (New, 1960) eas 1.50 . a eames 
PROJECTS FOR METALS Rania 1.75 3 Z MNO? , . & “a? 
VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Arithmetic) , 1.50 Z aw aN eo 2 f ' r 
¥ ' ag or 
VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Geometry, Algebra, : , hace } 
Trigonometry)_____________ arts 1.75 = them: 
chan; 
ily li 
. We 1 
NMAAI L GOODHEART-WILLCOX co. 20% Discount To count 
1322 S. WABASH, DEPT. 67, CHICAGO 5 Schools, Teachers aa 
nutr 
Please send me on 30 days approval, examination copies of books | have indicated by Circling Numbers " 
COUPON Biz es 
10 11 #12 #13 —~«214 faeces 
__. School 3p 
Street ~__ _ ties 
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CONSTANTS ... 
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citizens on the other side of the 
globe. He was once fairly sure of 
his social position and his responsi- 
bilities therein; but in our modern 
society with its concern for the dol- 
lar, he is neither sure of his social 
position nor of his responsibilities 
to those about him. Frequently the 
laborer for whom professional peo- 
ple once felt some responsibility is 
now earning a much larger income 
than those same professional peo- 
ple; and with his increased income, 
the laborer does not always develop 
much of a sense of responsibility for 
its expenditure. After being involved 
in the depression. World War II and 
the Korean War. the modern adult is 
very uncertain about his spiritual 
values. . . . Is it any wonder that 
these adults are not building sound 
family concepts as the parents of 
modern youth?” ® 


To help build a sound, constructive 
family life for themselves and their 
children—this is’ a part of our chal- 
lenge! To help prepare young people 
to establish homes where their children 
will learn the values and 
necessary for the achievement of what 
is good and wholesome in life 
another aspect of our challenge. 


this is 


Material Constants 

There are certain material aspects 
of family life, such as clothing, food, 
and shelter, which have always been 
with us. At least in the foreseeable 
future, we may expect to find these 
constants in some form or other. Our 
concern for the family must include a 
concern for what its members eat and 
wear and for what shelters them from 
the elements and provides an outlet 
for their desires to create and express 
themselves. There have been many 
changes in the material aspects of fam- 
ily life 


We must take these changes into ac- 


even in our own generation. 


count as we continue to emphasize 
nutrition and the preparation of food, 
the selection and care of clothing, and 


3 Pierce, Adah, “The Family in the Anxie- 
ties of the Fifties,” Social Hygiene Papers, 
American Social Hygiene Association, No- 
vember, 1957, p. 29. 
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the selection and furnishing of a home. 


Perhaps we could consider as con- 
stants the basic human needs — the 
needs for security, affection, recogni- 
tion, dependence and independence, 
new experience, and a satisfying phil- 
osophy of life. These needs may be 
expressed and met in a variety of ways, 
but they are always there in each hu- 
man being. As educators. and espe- 
cially as family life educators, we must 
be concerned with the basic human 
needs and how they may be met in the 
most satisfying and wholesome ways. 

Man’s need for creative expression 
might be considered one of the basic 





Talent 


The problem of providing jobs for 
growing numbers of young people in the 
coming years was foreshadowed this past 
summer when estimated unemployment 
moved up to an aggregate beyond 4 
million persons as hundreds of thousands 
of school boys and girls began looking 
for jobs and encountered difficulty find- 
ing them . . . The young, the inexperi- 
enced, and the unskilled already domi- 
nate the unemployment rolls today. In an 
age of automation, untrained hands are 
needed less and less . . . The advance- 
ment of the American economy and its 
competitive power in world markets rests 
on the fullest use of all the talents we 
have. — “Business and Economic Condi- 
tions”, a publication of The First National 
City Bank of New York. 











standards ° 


human needs. It seemed to me that we 
might give it special attention as one 
of the constants affecting the home 
economics program. Is there a fem- 
inine need to create a home and make 
it a place of beauty and order? I am 
inclined to think that there are few, if 
indeed any, women who lack this need, 
this desire to share in making a home 
—although, certainly there are many 
different standards of what is desirable 
in the home. It is our privilege to 
work in a field where we may help 
girls and boys realize their desire to 
create a home of beauty, order, rest, 
and hospitality ! 

Another constant is the character of 
the home as a collector and synthesizer 
of material, cultural, and spiritual 
goods. The home. in a sense, collects 
from our educational institutions, from 
religious institutions, from the eco- 
nomic realm, from our political system, 
and from our system, 
which. in America according to some 
of our friends in the Social Sciences, 
has many of the characteristics of a 
social institution. Within families, 


social class 


what is collected is interpreted ac- 
cording to the experiences, needs, in- 
terests, and values held by family mem- 
bers. Processing of sorting, accepting, 
discarding, and synthesizing take 
place. Ideas brought into the family 
setting are given meaning in terms of 
what the family thinks and does, in 
terms of what its members desire, and 
in terms of what they plan for the 
future. 

Now, not only is the family so influ- 
enced; the family, in turn, exerts an 
influence! So, one might say that 
there is two-way communication be- 
tween the family and all other social 
institutions. The family influences and 
is influenced by. 

The interrelationships between 
homes and families and the other units 
of our society is an area needing a 
great deal more study than we in home 
economics education have yet given. 
Here is a field for your exploration. 

To live together in human dignity 
and decency is a goal with which the 
whole world is much concerned these 
days. In our culture, the values that 
are basic to the achievement of this 
goal constitute important constants 
which we in education must always 
keep in mind as we plan and develop 
our programs. Among these values 
are recognition of and respect for the 
unique worth of each individual, re- 
spect for individual rights and free- 
doms, and acceptance of concomitant 
responsibilities and democratic proc- 
esses as ends as well as means to ends. 


Worth of Person 

What a contribution we might make 
to a realization of the good life for 
individuals and to peace and under- 
standing in the world if we were to help 
all of our pupils to recognize and re- 
spect the unique worth of every other 
person with whom they come in con- 
tact. This is a value that is basic to 
the development of democracy in the 
home, in the school, and in the larger 
society. 

We believe that democracy is the 
only means of realizing a society in 
which all men may be treated justly 
and mercifully, in which the brother- 
hood of man may be realized and co- 
operative efforts replace self-centered 
ambitions. It is the task of educators 
to teach what democracy is and to use 
democratic teaching methods. Home- 
making teachers may give emphasis to 


Continued Next Page 
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EQUIPMENT FOR ALL VOCATIONAL 
AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Teacher’s desks, demon- 
stration stands, student’s 
business machine stands, 
adjustable typing stands 
or adjustable chairs---all 
are posture equipment in 
matching colors and 
styles, 


AC.460 


AC-460 The deluxe of 
drawing tables. Large 
24°" x 24° adjustable 
drawing surface (larger 
available). Equipped with 3 
built-in board storage for 2006.A 
6 boards 20” x 28"" and 
built-in caboret with 6 
drawers with individual 
locks and keys and mast- 
er key. 


2006-A adjustable typing 
stand, After individual is 
properly seated by Harco 
adjustable chair, type- 
writer platform can be 
adjusted to correct relat- 
ion between individual 
and typewriter. Provides 
proper posture and typing 
efficiency. 


C-1624 Stool. De- ..-....., 
signed for all vocat- ‘::---- 
ional departments, 
Drafting, biology, 


Over 25 oda ws ly od ble che: 
wood seat. Back Ory" 25. nodels cf step eigely sia nln 
available. catalog end price tard complete 


WRITE FOR FREE 30 DAY NO OBLIGATION TRIAL 
BASIS AND QUANTITY PRICE LIST OF COMPLETE LINE. 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 GARRETT, INDIANA 


chemistry, art, shops, 3 

etc. Full 8°’ adjust- “LIFT-LOK” 

ment—cast iron base a —F —— tos ~ ho 
with round steel or nee, <a a 
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AVA OFFICIALS CONGRATULATE NEW PRINTING TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 


S. Wayne Taylor (center), Head, Printing Department, University of 
Houston, Texas, is congratulated as newly elected president of the 
International Association of Graphic Arts Education Associations by 
Lowell A. Burkett, Assistant Executive Secretary of AVA (r.) F. J. 
Konecny, Vice President for Trade and Industrial Education, AVA. 

Mr. Burkett and Mr. Konecny attended sessions of the 35th Annual 
Conference on Printing Education, held by the International Graphic 
Arts Education Association, where Mr. Burkett was the banquet speaker. 





NIA COSTE 


A new organization is in the making! At the Chicago meeting 
of the state and local industrial arts supervisors the advantages of 
formal organization were discussed. It was pointed out that a 
conference type program centering around problems of teachers, 
in service training teacher qualifications, and pre-requisites for 
teachers was needed by the group. A number of teacher educators 
present were also very much interested. 

Roy Orendorf, chairman of the 1959 meeting was asked to appoint 
a committee to prepare an organizational plan for the group. 

The committee, consisting of William R. Mason, Chairman; 
Joseph J. Carrell and Joseph A. Schad have been working on this 
all year. On May 28 and 29 the committee met in Cincinnati, with 
Roy Orendorf sitting in, to prepare a formal constitution. Suggested 
NIA COSTE plans were developed and will soon be sent to the 
seventy people who signed the roster in Chicago. An organization 
meeting is planned for the 1960 Los Angeles convention. 

What is NIA COSTE? The National Industrial Arts Conference 
of Supervisors and Teacher Educators. Since the committee hopes 
the organization will be able to operate under the framework of the 
AVA, operating policies of AVA divisions a1 d the AVA Handbook 
for State Association Officers were used as guides. 














FOR THE SCHOOL SHO 


BENCHES MACHINE TOOLS 

CERAMIC SUPPLIES METALCRAFT TOOLS 
DRAWING & DRAFTING SUPPLIES | METALWORKING TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES METALS 

FINISHING MATERIALS PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
HAND TOOLS PRECISION TOOLS 
HARDWARE SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 
LEATHERWORKING SUPPLIES WELDING EQUIPMENT 


PATTERSON = |BROTH ERS 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CONSTANTS 


the need for and methods of achieving democracy in fam- 
ily living. 


From Page 29 


We who educate for home and family living have long 
been concerned with the democratic values. Threats to 
these values may be seen in several directions. I believe 
that we must hold fast to the democratic ideals and meth- 
ods that we have cherished. 


We are living in a period of rapid change. It seems that 
almost every day brings new wonders in the realms of 
science and technology. And, sensitive to every change 
wrought by these wonders is the social institution of the 
family! Surely we need an awareness of the many changes 
in society and family life that have implications for the 
teaching of home and family living. Yet, do we not also 
need to stop and consider the constants, those factors that 
are unchanging, and the educational implications of these? 
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Using the Brochures Issued by 
the Committee on Public Information. 
The AVA office has distributed 20,000 
copies of each of two brochures pre- 
pared by the Committee on Public 
Information and these publications 
are being reprinted: 

Occupational Distribution: A 
Factor in Educational Planning 
New Developments and Their Im- 
pacts upon Trade and Indus- 
trial Education 
Copies of a third brochure. What is 
Distributive Education?. have also 
been exhausted and it too will prob- 
ably be reprinted. 

Two new brochures are currently 
being printed: 

The Case for Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools 

Vocational Education: Gateway 
to Opportunity. 

Requests for all of these publications 
can be made now to the American Vo- 
cational Association. 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W.. Washington 5. D. C. 

The president of the state vocational 
association and the state director of 
vocational educatjon are jointly re- 
sponsible for seeing that these bro- 
chures are distributed within a state. 
Each state is allowed a minimum num- 
ber of brochures, the number depend- 
ing upon the size of the edition. Five 
hundred copies have been allotted to 
each state when the edition has been 
20,000. Requests for brochures, made 
through the state president or the state 
director or sent directly to the AVA, 
should indicate the purposes for which 
the brochures will be used and the 
groups who will receive copies. 

Funds do not permit providing the 
brochures for all who might want them 
or profit from them. They are intended 
primarily for those who make or 
strongly influence public policy for 
vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion: members of boards of education, 
state and national legislators, school 
administrators, and officers of organi- 
zations strongly interested in educa- 
tion. 

The brochures thus far distributed 
have not always reached these pre- 
ferred groups. It is the hope of the 
Committee that future copies will be 
more appropriately used. 

Reaching the Policy-Makers. 
The Committee on Public Information 
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does not claim to have originated the 
idea that those who make public policy 
for vocational and practical arts edu- 
cation should be kept informed about 
it. Back in 1945, the Connecticut State 
Department of Education issued a 
manual for members of boards of edu- 
cation entitled “Living and Making a 
Living.” The section on “Learning to 
Make a Living” included 34 pages 
with such headings as the following: 
There Must be a Balance 
General and Vocational Education 
Education and the National De- 
fense 
Development of a Guidance Pro- 
gram 
The Development of Habits and 
Attitudes that Make the Indi- 
vidual Employable 
Training for Industry 
Training for Business 
Agriculture 
Personal and Social Service 
Work-Education Centers 
The Placement of Graduates and 
the Use of the Employment 
Service 

Those familiar with the strides in 
vocational education Connecticut has 
made since 1945 would guess that this 
publication had a part in making pos- 
sible what has been done. 

In these days, when boards of edu- 
cation are deluged with publications 
urging them to strengthen the teach- 
ing of science, mathematics, English, 
and foreign languages, which need 
strengthening, someone should remind 
them of the facts of life the Connecti- 
cut publication stated. 

U. S. Office of Education Recog- 
nizes Need for Public Information 
about Education. During the summer 
of 1960 the U. S. Office of Education 
brought together 100 men and women 
with the conviction that “the next 10 
years will see a revolution in the proc- 
esses of gathering and using informa- 
tion, and that this revolution, bringing 
us knowledge we now hardly dare to 
dream of, will lead us onward to still 
other changes in our educational enter- 
prise.” Those who attended the con- 
ference represented 47 state depart- 
ments of education, 22 local school 
districts, and the Office of Education. 
A six-page report of the conference is 
included in the September, 1960, issue 
of School Life. 

















One of the most useful 
tools for your office 
and shop— 


Dictionary 

of Mechanical 
Engineering 
By Alfred Del Vecchio 


This comprehensive dictionary presents 
basic definitions in engineering, auto- 
matic controls, fuels and combustion, 
architecture, power plants, along with 
related definitions in electricity, heat 
treatment of metals, fundamental mathe- 
matics and welding. Teachers and stu- 
dents will find this up-to-the-minute 
book an indispensable reference work 
to the essential terms in their fields. 


Illustrated. $6.00 


... and your complete 
guide to the new 
language of space 


exploration— 


Aerospace 


Dictionary 
By Frank Gaynor 


With an introduction by 
Wernher von Braun 


Thousands of clear, concise entries make 
this the most comprehensive source of 
available on the 
language of rocketry and astronautics, 
guidance systems, satellites, manned 
space flights, re-entry phenomena and 
aeronautic science. Dr. Wernher von 
Braun, America’s most distinguished 
authority on space travel, has assisted 
in the work’s preparation and contrib- 
uted a provocative introduction, “The 


Why of Space Travel.” $6.00 


information now 


You can expedite shipment by 
enclosing remittance. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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QUESTION-“How many board feet are represented 
in this shipment of B-G ‘Soft-Textured’ Hardwood?” } .." 
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Here is a picture of a load of many different kinds of lumber; ready to go “to one of the thousands 
of B-G’s school customers.” All “Soft-Textured” hardwood, banded in approximately 60# bundles 
for easy handling by our modern steel strapping machine, all carefully kiln-dried to the proper 
moisture content for cabinet work, all first-quality. aan 
Contest is free, and open to all Shop Instructors, Directors, and Supervisors. Nothing to. buy; no ij : 
rhymes or jingles to write. Just estimate the number of board feet in this load of lumber. Contest my 
closes December 15th. Prizes awarded in the 
on basis of closest entry to actual count. admiss 
In case of a tie for any prize, the one FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS ENTRY BEFORE DECEMBER 15, 1960 indivic 
with the earliest postmark will be occupa 
declared winner. Winners to be an- 

nounced at a later date. 
Prize money will be mailed 
to winner by Jan. 1, 1961; 
winners will be announced 








BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO., Dept. AVJ 
4560 East 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio TH 
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Board Feet of lumber fn the foad being rene 
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in our February ads. | fully 
1 My NAME a dents 
BRODHEAD- | — week 
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CHEMISTRY ... 
From Page 27 


THE WORKING conditions in 
most of these firms are the kind that 
should be attractive to women. The 
laboratories are safe, quiet. and clean. 
The work is interesting and challeng- 
ing. The relaxed professional atmos- 
phere and the presence of well-educated 
men are attractive to many girls. This 
field provides a wonderful opportunity 
to the girl with better than average in- 
telligence who does not plan or can 
not afford higher education but is not 
satisfied with the usual job opportuni- 
ties found in the clerical field. The sal- 
aries paid by the largest employer in 
this area range from $70 per week for 
a high school graduate who has com- 
pleted a specialized program such as 
the one described here to a possible 
maximum of $140 per week. Promo- 
tion depends on the interest and ability 
of the employee. Laboratory assistants 
with a great interest in their work and 
with the necessary ability have con- 
tinued their studies and are now work- 
ing at a professional level as chemists, 
biologists, bacteriologists, etc. In many 
cases the companies provide financial 
assistance to those who continue their 
schooling. Some of the companies offer 
good in-service training. 


In September 1959, the J. M. Wright 
Technical School started its program in 
Industrial Chemistry. Half of the stu- 
dents in the program were girls. The 
students were selected on the basis of 
their achievement in the sending jun- 
ior high school. In selection, particular 
attention is paid to marks in mathe- 
matics and science. In addition to class 
marks, scores on intelligence and stand- 
ardized achievement tests are included 
in the evaluation of the applicant for 
admission. Each applicant is granted an 
individual interview where additional 
occupational information is presented. 


THE J. M. WRIGHT Technical 
School is a_ three-year secondary 
school, accepting students who succes- 
fully complete the ninth grade. The stu- 
dents attend classes on an alternating 
week basis, one week being spent in the 
laboratory and one week in the general 
and related education area. All stu- 
dents must take three years of English, 
three years of social studies, three years 
of physical education, one year of 
driver education and health. The stu- 
dents in the Industrial Chemistry de- 
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partment take one year each of biol- | 
ogy, physics, and a course in manufac- 
turing processes and materials. The re- 
lated three-year math program in- 
cludes applied algebra, trigonometry, 
and geometry. The chemistry students 
are also required to learn how to read 
blueprints and layout drawings and to 
use drawing instruments. 

The laboratory work stresses the 
skills and techniques required by lab- 
oratory assistants. Theory is offered 
with the laboratory work to provide a 
basic understanding of chemical proc- 
esses. In the first year of study, the 
course deals with general inorganic 
chemistry. Students are given intensive 
experience in laboratory techniques 
dealing with handling of laboratory 
equipment, identification of substances, 
preparation of solutions, measurement 
techniques, preparation of various 
chemical substances, distillation, titra- 
tion, hydrolysis, glass blowing, and 
other basic chemical procedures. 
Throughout, safety measures and pre- 
cautions are described and practiced. 

In the second year, the girls con- 
tinue their study, this time dealing with 
the methods of qualitative and quanti- 
tative analysis. In their final year, fur- 
ther techniques of quantitative analy- 
sis are practiced as well as the study 
and techniques of organic chemistry 
and bacteriology. In the course of this 
program, the students are given oppor- 





tunity to develop the skills required in 
the use of the analytical balance, the 
microscope, the ph meter, physical 
measurement instruments, centrifuge, 
spectrophotometer, polarograph, and 
many other instruments vital to the 
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latest 
Vocational and 
Industrial Arts 
Texts 


¢ Recent Books 


Automotive Mechanics 
4th Edition (1960) 
by William H. Crouse 


Understanding Radio 
3rd Edition (1960) 
by Watson, Welch, and Eby 


Machine Tool Operation 

Part | (5th Edition) 

Part Il (4th Edition) 

by Burghardt, Axelrod, and Anderson 


Practical Shop Mathematics 
Volumes | and Il, 4th Edition 
by Wolfe and Phelps 


General Woodworking 
2nd Edition 
by Chris H. Groneman 


General Metals 
2nd Edition 
by John L. Feirer 


° A new workbook 


Workbook for General Metals 
by John L. Feirer 


* Coming soon 


Machine Shop Principles 
by Feirer and Tatro 


Modern Electricity and 


Electronics 
by Buban and Schmitt 


Basic Electrical and 


Electronic Principles 
3rd Edition 
by Maurice G. Suffern 


See these books at Booth 18 


School Department 


McGraw-Hill 


Book Company 


New York 36 
Dallas 2 eh aaehate 
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SCHOOL BUILT FROM MISFORTUNE 


A five-year series of unfortunate circumstances built the school pictured 
above. It’s the Eugene Technical-Vocational School in Eugene, Oregon, 
and the first school built in Oregon solely for vocational purposes. It was 
completed in June. 

The former Eugene Vocational School was divided in two parts—an old 
frame building in town and old building at an airport on the edge of 
town which housed the aircraft department. In late 1955 the city aban- 
doned the airfield, so the aircraft department was forced to close. 

With money set aside from the sale of another public holding, Eugene 
built a new aircraft building and heating plant on a new 12'2-acre site. 
It was finished in 1957. With money left over, the city added two other 
buildings to house the auto mechanics department and the diesel, body- 
fender, and tune-up department. Meanwhile, Eugene’s fire marshall had 
been viewing the in-town building as a danger. 


Following the tragic Chicago school fire in 1958, word finally came 
down from the fire marshall: the old frame structure had to be aban. 
doned. A bond issue voted in early 1959 assured the completion of the 
school building group. Added in the third-stage program were office and 
lunch areas, two sewing rooms, and the following divisions and depart. 
ments: business education, practical nurse, photography, radio communi- 
cations, radio and television repair, electronics, and carpentry. 

Capacity of the old school was 200 full-time day students. The new 
school will accommodate 300. All buildings are connected by covered 
walkways. There is a total of 64,000 square feet of room and covered 
passage area. Floors are cement slab, walls are cinder block, and 
trusses are laminated beams covered by four-inch decking and roofing 
paper. Additions can be made easily for future expansion. Cost: a little 
over $600,000. 
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PRECISION IN WOOD... with the AMAZING GIZ 


ABSOLUTE ACCURACY...COMPLETE SAFETY... SIMPLICITY... VERSATILITY 


All made possible with amazing ease using the revolutionary GIZ, a simple attachment 
which adapts to all wood-turning lathes. Duplication becomes precise, speed is increased 
beyond all expectation and complete safety is possible through the elimination of out- 
moded hand chisels and chisel rests. There is no need to change chisels, and creative 
“free hand” work may be extended into 
broader, more artistic fields. 











Write for complete details on the GIZ to: CARRIAGE (1) moving right & left, supports a cutting too 


No matter what lathe you’re using, or what 
work you are producing... A GIZ can 
improve the job for you! 


OT ar a 


while CROSS-SLIDE (2) moves tool in & out of work. SLIDE 
RAILS (3) carry Carriage & Cross-Slide— PATTERN & GUIDE 
(4) provide identical duplication— CHIP SHIELD (5) pro 
tects eyes, HOOK (6) guards against possible flying wood. 


P. 0. Box 1103 
Perry Annex 
Whittier, Calif. 


The only major improvement in wood-turning since the invention of the lathe 
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OSU STUDENT WINS 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 


The American Vocational Associa- 
tion Agricultural Education Scholar- 
ship for the 1960-61 school year has 
been awarded to Mr. Wesley Watkins 
of Bennington, Oklahoma. The award, 
sponsored by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, pub- 
lisher of books and business services, 
is given to an outstanding agricultural 
education major. 


Wesley Watkins 


Mr. Watkins, a senior at Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, has been 
very active in campus affairs, the 
Future Farmers of America, 4-H, and 
the Air Force ROTC. He will apply 
the $500 grant toward graduate work 
at the institution of his choice in prep- 
aration for vo-ag teaching. 


Dr. Charles W. Hill, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. T. J. Horne, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; and Dr. Ralph 
E. Bender, Ohio State University, 
served as scholarship judges. 


This is the third vocational agricul- 


ture scholarship awarded by Prentice- 


Hall. 





LOS ANGELES 
HOSPITALITY 


Plans are shaping up for the 
entertainment of delegate’s wives 
during the AVA Convention. Now 
scheduled by the Hospitality and 
Entertainment Committee is a 
sightseeing trip in the Los Angeles 
area. The tour includes visits to 
Universal Studios, Los Angeles 
Farmers Market, Beverly Hills, and 
a television program. A Christ- 
mas tea is also included in the 
plans. Dorothy W. Stone, state 
supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion in Los Angeles, is chairman 
of the hospitality committee. 
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chemical industry. In addition to the | 
theory and laboratory practice, stu- 


dents are taken on field trips to local 
chemical firms. These trips serve a dual 
function, providing further occupa- 
tional information concerning the work 
of the laboratory assistant, as well as 
providing a better understanding of 
chemical techniques, pilot plant oper- 
ations, and other chemical processes. 
ALL STUDENTS are required 
to keep notebooks. As would be ex- 
pected in their subsequent employment. 
these books must be neat, accurate, and 
orderly. To provide significant and 
real experiences, the students will be 
given opportunities to work on “pro- 
duction work”, in addition to their 
experiments. This work will consist of 


preparation of solutions and com- | 


pounds, qualitative and quantitative 
analyses of unknowns. The work would 
be obtained through local firms and 
individuals. Charges for these services 


would be applied according to the es- | 


tablished accounting procedures. 

After the first year of operation, the 
students were questioned concerning 
their reaction to the course. They were 
highly enthusiastic about the Industrial 
Chemistry program. The majority of 
these students, on entering this pro- 
gram, had relatively little knowledge of 
the nature of the duties of the labora- 
tory assistant. A year of study tended 
to arouse greater desire to enter this 
field. 

Though the first graduates of this 
program will not be available for em- 
ployment until June 1962, employers 
are already calling for trained labora- 
tory helpers. The future for girls seek- 
ing this type of work looks exceedingly 
bright, according to both national and 
local predictions. 





Invites You to Visit 

Booths 84-85-86 

AVA Convention, L. A. 
Examine the latest offer- 
ings in Vocational and 
Industrial Education Texts 
and Study Guides. 


1. American Technical 
Society's Drafting— 
Second Edition 
Giachino-Beukema 
Buiiding with Steel 
Don A. Halperin 
Ferrous Metallury 
Laboratory Manual 
Joseph S. Umowski 
Fundamentals of 
Electricity— 

Fourth Edition 
Kennard C. Graham 
Know Your Car 
Willard A. Allen 
Machine Shop 
Operations and 
Setups—Second Edition 
Porter-Lawshe-Lascoe $5.50 
Radio-Television and 
Basic Electronics— 
Second Edition 

R. L. Oldfield 

8. Welding Skills and 
Practices 

, Giachino-Weeks-Brune $4.95 

On display also at AVA— 

prepublication copies of the 


following new titles: 

@ Automotive Fundamentals 
Second Edition 

@ Engineering—Technical Drafting 
and Graphics 

@ The Instructor and His Job 

@ National Electrical Code and 
Blueprint Reading. 


We'll see you at Booths 
84-85-86 AVA Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles 

["——"TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY’ ~—— 
American Technical Society 


Dept. W-407 

848 E. 58th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Please send me on-approval copies of 

textbooks checked below. After as long 

as 30 days of leisurely examination, | 

agree to either return them, or make 
itt ducator’s discount. 


123 4 5 6 


Name__ 


$4.75 


$3.50 


$4.95 
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The Annual Fall Conference of the 
Division of Vocational Education was at- 
tended by all members of the staff in Sep- 
tember this year. The conference dealt 
chiefly with the promotion of cooperation 
in the appraisal of needs and the formulation 
of solutions to problems in vocational edu- 
cation. Among topics on the agenda of this 
three day conference were: the presentation 
and discussion of a paper developed in the 
Office of Education on National Goals in 
Vocational Education, a discussion of auto- 
matic data processing and its function in 
total systems analysis. Information was pre- 
sented on applications of data processing 
now employed in many State and local school 
systems, and plans in the Office of Educa- 
tion for a new research and statistical pro- 
gram including the possibility of a new 
Federal-State cooperative statistical program 
in vocational education. Also discussed 
was guidance and counseling and its relation 
to vocational education. 


Alberta Hill, Program Specialist, 
Pacific Region, Home Economics Education 
Branch, working with a staff member from 
Oregon State College, took major responsibil- 
ity for organizing and planning a conference 
for college teachers of home management 
from the Pacific Region held at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, November 3-5. This is 
the second conference for this group which 
the Branch has sponsored to consider ways 
to strengthen college teaching of home man- 
agement. 


Mary Marks, Program Specialist, 
Distributive Education Branch, participated 
in the Iowa conference on Distributive 
Education, held in Des Moines, September 
29-30. As part of her duties in the confer- 
ence, Miss Marks presented a Sponsor De- 
velopment Program as a means for improv- 
ing the high school cooperative program. 
She also visited Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming, on program reviews 
during October 5-19. While on the trip, meet- 
ings were held to plan the Pacific Regional 
Conference to be held in Boise, Idaho in 
March, 1961. 


A. H. Hollenberg, Farm Mechanics 
Specialist in the Agricultural Education 
Branch, spent the week of September 12 in 
Chicago, Illinois participating in a confer- 
ence of Rural Civil Defense. He represented 
the Agricultural Education Branch in de- 
veloping plans for supplying teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture with kits of material 
for their use in acquainting farmers and 
rural people on procedures to follow in case 
of enemy attack. 


The development and expansion of 
research in home economics education is 
one emphasis in the program of the Home 
Economics Education Branch this year. Pur- 
suing this, Johnie Christian, Program Spe- 
cialist, Central Region; Mary Lee Hurt, 
Specialist in Curriculum Studies; and 
Berenice Mallory, Assistant Director, met 
with representatives from eight States at 
Purdue University, October 31—November 
4 to review progress and plan next steps in 
a cooperative research study on “Student 
Evaluation of Home Economics Programs at 
the Secondary Level when Courses are Gen- 
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eral vs. Specialized.” ... Miss Alberta Hill, 
Program Specialist, Pacific Region, and 
Miss Hurt met in Portland, Oregon, No- 
vember 7-9, with State Supervisors and 
teacher education staff members from Ore- 
gon and Washington to develop plans for 
some cooperative research in their respec- 
tive States. Miss Hurt also consulted with 
State Supervisors and other home economics 
education personnel in Montana and Ken- 
tucky on plans for initiating some research 
studies. . . . Beulah Coon, Research Special- 
ist, and she worked at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, November 16-19, with repre- 
sentatives from 6 States in the Central 
Region. The group reviewed progress and 
made plans for final steps on the cooperative 
research project on “Certain Characteristics 
of Home Economics Teachers” which was 
initiated in 1953. 


Program reviews and conferences on 
program development in the light of current 
concepts of distributive education were the 
purpose of trips to North Dakota and South 
Dakota made by John A. Beaumont, Direc- 
tor, Distributive Education Branch, Sep- 
tember 18-23. 


Merle E. Strong, Specialist, Teacher 
Training and Service Studies, Trade and 
Industrial Education Branch, served as pro- 
gram speaker and workshop leader during 
the 18th Annual Job Training and Safety 
Conference for Rural Electric Cooperatives. 
This Conference was held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, September 26-30 and was sponsored 
by more than fifty State trade and industrial 
education job training and safety instructors 
and the Statewide Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Associations. During the workshop ses- 
sions dealing with the coordination and de- 
velopment of instructional materials, the 
fourth in a series of manuals for the train- 
ing of electric linemen was completed. 


During the week of October 24, 1960, 
Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, worked 
with members of the State practical nursing 
staff at Boise, Idaho. Phases of the work- 
shop were conducted by Mr. Bowler. The 
workshop was planned and conducted by 
the Assistant State Supervisor for Practical 
Nurse Education for Idaho. 


W. T. Spanton, Director of the 
Agricultural Education Branch, participated 
September 29 in a staff conference at Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, 
involving the State supervisors of vocational 
agriculture, the county supervisors, teacher 
trainers, and administrators. In addressing 
the group on “Trends in Agricultural Edu- 
cation,” Dr. Spanton pointed out that the 
number of persons enrolled in vocational 
agriculture, both in school and out of school, 
has increased manyfold in the past 35 years. 
However, he expressed concern that less 
time is provided for vocational agriculture 


—_= 
in schools today, when the needs for t: ch. 
nical education in farming is greater tan 
ever before. 


The Executive Councils and Aiivi- 
sory Boards of the Future and New Home. 
makers of America met in Washing'on, 
D. C., October 3-8. Edna Amidon, Director, 
Home Economics Education Branch, js 
Chairman of the Advisory Boards; Margaret 
Alexander, Program Specialist, is on the 
FHA Board; and Ata Lee, Program Spe. 
cialist, is on the NHA Board. They, and 
Virginia Thomas, Research Assistant, met 
with the Boards and assisted Lois Oliver, 
National Adviser of FHA, Mildred Reel, 
Assistant National Adviser; and Ruthanna 
Russel, Editor, in their work with the Ex. 
ecutive Councils. The Councils, which are 
comprised of the national officers, planned 
the 1961 national meetings of their organi- 
zations and the special projects for which 
officers are responsible. 


The Area Vocational Education 
Branch and the Bureau of Employment Se. 
curity of the U. S. Department of Labor have 
developed a cooperative program for recruit- 
ing military retirees as teachers of technical 
subjects for Title VIII of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. During the 
next decade thousands of commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers will be retired 
from the Armed Forces at a relatively young 
age. Many of these people are competent in 
a technical field of work, and are interested 
in teaching positions which will utilize their 
technical knowledge and experience. Infor- 
mation concerning the implementation of 
this cooperative program has been made 
available to all State Boards for Vocational 
Education. 


Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
worked with State staff members and a group 
of local supervisory personnel development 
trainers in Wisconsin November 1 and 2, 
1960. Instructors with the responsibility for 
the training of plant supervisors were brought 
together in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for a 
two-day workshop. Discussion techniques 
were utilized to develop a greater under- 
standing of the potential in industrial super- 
visory activity. The meetings were held in 
the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult School. 


R. E. Naugher, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Branch, was the principal speaker Sep- 
tember 25 at a banquet given in honor of 
Future Farmers of America and 4-H Club 
members from 10 States who participated 
in judging contests at the Atlantic Rural 
Exposition, Richmond, Va. Speaking on “An 
Opportunity and A Challenge,” Mr. Naugher 
urged the young people to apply themselves 
to the study of agriculture, to develop chal- 
lenging farming programs, and to participate 
in cooperative and other group activities that 
help to develop qualities of leadership 
needed in any field of future employment. 
While in Richmond, Mr. Naugher met with 
the State Director and members of the Agri- 
cultural Education supervisory staff to plan 
further development of pilot centers for 
studying the integration of agricultural sci- 
ence with farm mechanics instruction. 
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